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THE FIRST, 


ARGUMEN T 
OF THE FIRST EPISTLE. 


| Introduftion.— Relation between Hiſtory and Poetry. 
| —Detline of the latter. — Subject of the preſent 
Poem ſlightly touched by the An.ients —Drony- 
___$1vs—Luc1an.—JImportance and advantage 
of Hiſtory—its origin — ſubſequent to that of 
Poetry—diſguiſed in its infancy by Prieftcraft 
and Superſtition—brought from EG vr into 
GREECR.— Scarcity of great Hiſtorians —Per- 
fect compoſition not to be expected. Addreſs to 
Hiſtory, and Characters of many ancient Hiſto- 
rians -HERODOTUS—THUCYDIDES—XE- 
NOPHON—PoLYBIUsS —SALLUsST—Livy 
—Tacirvus.— Biography — PLUTARCH.— 
Baleful influence of deſpotic power —AMMIA- 
NUs MARCELLINUS—ANNA COMNENA. 
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a Boas in the . of Letters, and of Wit | 
Enthron'd like Jo vx, behold Opinion fit! 

As ſymbols of her ſway, on either hand 
Th' unfailing urns of Praiſe and Cenſure ſtand; 13 
Their mingled ſtreams her motley ſervants ſned 5 
On each bold Author's ſelf-· devoted head. 


On thee, O Giso | in whoſe ſplendid page 
Roux ſhines majeſtic mid the woes of age, 

Miſtaken Zeal, wrapt in a prieſtly pall, 
Has from the baſer urn pour d darkeſt gall: 10 
Theſe ſtains to Learning would a Bard efface 
With tides of glory from the golden vaſe, 
But that he feels this nobler taſk require 
A ſpirit glowing with congenial fire— 


A VIR SIL only may uncenſur'd aim 15 
To ſing in equal verſe a Livy's fame: 
. B 2 Vet 


* Ver, 4. See NOTE “I. 
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Yet while Polemics, in fierce league combin' d, 
With ſavage diſcord vex thy feeling mind ; 

And with a pure Religion's juſt defence, 
Blend groſs detraction and perverted ſenſe; 20 
Thy wounded ear may haply not refuſe 

The ſoothing accents of an humbler Muſe. 


The lovely Science, whoſe attraQtive air 
Derives new charms from thy devoted care, 
Is near ally'd to that bewitching Art, 25 
Which reigns the idol of the Poet's heart. 
Tho! ſiſter Goddeſſes, thy guardian maid 
Shines in the robe of freſher youth array'd, 
Like PaLLas recent from the brain of Jo vz, 
When Strength with Beauty in her features ſtrove; 
While elder Poeſy, in every elime 31 
The flower of earlieſt fall, has paſs'd her prime: 
The bloom, which her autumnal cheeks ſupply, 
Palls on the Public's philoſophic eye. 

But tho? no more with Fancy's ſtrong controul 
Her Epic wonders faſcinate the ſoul ; 36 
With humbler hopes, ſhe wiſhes till to pleaſe 
By moral elegance, and labour'd eaſe : 

Like other Prudes, leaves Beauty's loſt pretence, 
And ftrives to charm by Sentiment and Senſe. 40 
Yet deaf to Envy's voice, and Pride's alarms, 
She loves the rival, who eclips'd her charms; 
Safe in thy favour, ſhe would fondly ſtray [ſway, 
Round the wide realm, which owns that Siſter's 


Sing 
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Sing the juſt fav'rites of hiſtoric fame, 43 
And mark their pureſt laws and nobleſt aim. 


My eyes with joy this pathleſs field explore, 
Croſs'd by no Ro MAx Bard, no GrEEks of yore. 
Thoſe mighty Lords of literary ſway 
Have paſs'd this province with a ſlight ſurvey: 50 


 E*en He, whoſe bold and comprehenſive mind 


Immortal rules to Poeſy aſſign'd, 


High Prieſt of Learning! has not fix'd apart 
The laws and limits of hiſtoric Art: 


Yet one excelling 1 GR ERK in later days, 55 
The happy teacher of harmonious phraſe, 
Whoſe patient fingers all the threads untwine, 


Which in the myſtic chain of Muſic join; 


Strict Dio N vs tus, of ſevereft Taſte, 


Has juſtly ſome hiſtoric duties trac d, 60 


And ſome pure precepts into practice brought, 

Th' Hiſtorian proving what the Critic taught. 

AndtLucia! thou, of Humour's ſons ſupreme ! 

Haſt touch'd with livelieſt art this tempting theme. 

When in the Roman world, corrupt and vain, 65 

Hiſtoric Fury madden'd every brain; [dream, 

When each baſe GREEE indulg'd his frantic 

And roſe a XENO HO in ſelf-eſteem ; 

Thy Genius fatyri-'d the ſcribbling ſlave, 

And to the liberal pen juſt leſſons gave: 70 
„„ O ſkill'd 

+ Ver. 55. See NOTE III. 
2 Ver. 63. See NOTE III. 
Ver. 68. See NOTE IV. 
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oO kkill'd to ſeaſon, in proportion fit, 

| Severer wiſdom with thy ſportive wit! [infuſe 

Breathe thy ſtrong power ! thy ſprightly grace 

In the bold efforts of no ſervile Muſe, 

If ſhe tranſplant ſome lively flower, that throws 75 
Immortal ſweetneſs o'er thy Attic Proſe ! | 


1 Ferpe F once a dread tribunal ſtood ; 
Offspring of Wiſdom! ſource of Public Good ! 
Before this Seat, by holy Juſtice rear'd, 

The mighty Dead, in ſolemn pomp, appear'd ; 80 

For till its ſentence had their rights expos d, 

The hallow'd portals of the tomb were clos'd ; 
A ſculptur'd form of Truth the Judges wore, 

A ſacred emblem of the charge they bore ! 
The claims of Virtue their pure voice expreſt, 85 
And bade the opening grave receive its honor'd 

gueſt. 

In ſuch a court, array'd in Judgment*s robe, 
With powers extenſive as the peopled Globe; 
To her juſt bar impartial Hiſtry brings 89 
The gorgeous group of Stateſmen, Heroes, Kings; 
With all whoſe minds, out- ſnining ſplendid birth, 

Attrac᷑t the notice of th? enlighten'd earth. 
From artful Pomp ſhe ſtrips the proud diſguiſe 

That flaſh'd deluſion in admiring eyes; 

To injur'd Worth gives Glory's wiſh'd reward, 
And blazons Virtue in her bright record: 96 

, Nature's 


1271 
Nature's clear Mirror! Life's inſtructive Guide 
Her Wiſdom ſour'd by no preceptive Pride! 

Age from her leſſon forms its wiſeſt aim, 2 
And youthful Emulation ſprings to Fame. 100 


% 


Yet thus adorn'd with nobleſt powers, deſign'd 
To charm, correct, and elevate mankind, 5 
From darkeſt Time her humble Birth ſhe drew, 
And ſlowly into Strength and Beauty grew; 104 
As mighty ſtreams, that roll with gather'd force, 


| Spring feebly forth from ſome ſequeſter'd ſource. 


The fond deſire to paſs the nameleſs crowd, 
Swept from the earth in dark Oblivion's cloud; 
Of tranſient life to leave ſome little trace, 
And win remembrance from the riſing race; 110 
Led early Chiefs to make their proweſs known 
By the rude ſymbol on the artleſs ſtone : 

And, long ere man the wondrous ſecret found 
To paint the voice, and fix the fleeting ſound, 
The infant Muſe, ambitious at her birth, 115 
Roſe the young herald of heroic worth. 

The tuneful record of her oral praiſe, 

The Sire's atchievements to the Son conveys: 
Keen Emulation, rapt in trance ſublime, 

Drinks with retentive ear the potent rhyme; 120 
And faithful Memory, from affection ſtrong, 
Spreads the rich torrent of her martial ſong. 


= 5 Letters 
* Ver. 115. See NOTE VI. 
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Letters at length ariſe ; but envious Night 

Conceals their bleſt Inventor from our ſight. 124 

_ OFer the wide earth his ſpreading bounty flew, 

And ſwift thoſe precious ſeeds of Science grew ; 
Thence quickly ſprang the Annal's artleſs frame, 
Time its chief boaſt l and brevity its aim 
The Temple-wall preſerv'd a ſimple date, 

And mark'd in plaineſt form the Monarch's fate. 
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But in the center of thoſe vaſt abodes, 1 131 
Whoſe mighty maſs the land of Egypt loads; 
Where, in rude triumph over years unknown, 
| _ Gigantic Grandeur, from his ſpiry throne, 
|| Seems to look downdiſdainful, and deride 135 
| The poor, the pigmy toils of modern Pride; 
In the cloſe covert of thoſe gloomy cells, 
Where early Magic fram'd her venal ſpells, 
Combining prieſts, from many an ancient tale, 
Wove for their hallow'd uſe Religion's veil; 140 
A wondrous texture ! ſupple, rich, and broad, 
To dazzle Folly, and to ſhelter Fraud ! 

This, as her ceſtus, Superſtition wore ; 

And ſaw th* enchanted world its powers adore : 
For in the myſtic web was every charm, 145 
To lure the timid, and the bold diſarm ; 
'To win from eaſy Faith a blind eſteem, 
And lull Devotion in a laſting dream. 
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EW 
The Sorcereſs, to ſpread her empire, dreſt 
Hiſtory's young form in this illuſive veſt, 150 
Whoſe infant voice repeated, as ſhe taught, 
The motley fables on her mantle wrought; 
Till Attic Freedom brought the Foundling home 
From the dark cells of her Egyptian dome ; 
Drew by degrees th* oppreſſive veil afide, 155 
And, ſhewing the fair Nymph in nature's pride, 
Taught her to ſpeak, with all the fire of youth, 
The words of Wiſdom in the tone of Truth; 
To catch the paſſing ſhew of public life, 


| Inchanting Athens! oft as Learning calls 
Our fond attention to thy foſt'ring walls, 
Still with freſh joy thy glories we explore, 
With new idolatry thy charms adore. 
Bred in thy boſom, the Hiſtorian caught 165 
The warmeſt glow of elevated thought. - 
Vet while thy triumphs to his eye diſplay, 
The nobleſt ſcene his pencil can pourtray ; 
While thy rich language, grac'd by every Muſe, 
Supplies the brighteſt tints, his hand can uſe; 170 
How few, O Athens ! can thy genius raiſe 
To the bright ſummit of hiſtoric praiſe! 
But ſuch hard fortunes human hopes attend : 
Tho! to each Science many myriads bend, 
Each gives, and with a coy, reluctant hand, 175 
Her badge of honour to a choſen band. 


Pure, 


And paint immortal ſcenes of Grecian ſtrife. 160 . 
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Pure, faultleſs writing, like tranſmuted gold, 
Mortals may wiſh, but never ſhall behold: 
Let Genius ſtill this glorious object own, 
And ſeek PerfeQion's philoſophic ſtone! 180 
For while the mind, in ſtudy's toilſome hours, 
Tries on the long reſearch her latent powers, 
| New wonders riſe, to pay her patient thought, 
| Inferior only to the prize ſhe ſought. 


But idle Pride no arduous labor ſees, 185 
And deems th* Hiſtorian's toil a taſk of eaſe : 
Yet, if ſurvey'd by Judgment's ſteady lamp, 
Ho few are juſtly grac'd with Glory's ſtamp ! 
Tho? more theſe volumes, than the ruthleſs mind 
Of the fierce Ox Ax to the flames conſign'd,* 190 
When Learning ſaw the ſavage with a ſmile 
Devote her offspring to the blazing pile ! 


O Hiſtory ! whoſe pregnant mines impart 

_ Unfailing treaſures to poetic art; 

The Epic gem, and thoſe of darker hues, 19; 

Whoſe trembling luſtre decks the tragic Muſe : 

If, juſtly conſcious of thy powers, I raiſe 

A votive tablet to record thy praiſe, 

That ancient temple to my view unfold, 

Where thy firſt Sons, on Glory's liſt enroll'd, 200 
To Fancy's eye, in living forms, appear, 

And fill with Freedom's notes the raptur'd car! — 

ver. 190. See NOTE VII]. 
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The dome expands Behold th? Hiſtoric Sire | 
Tonic roſes mark his ſoft attire ; 
Bold in his air, but graceful in his mien 205 
As the fair figure of his favour'd Queen, + 
When her proud galley ſham'd the Perſian van, 
And grateful Xexxts own'd her more than man! 


Solt as the ſtream, whoſe dimpling waters play, t 

And vind in lucid lapſe their pleaſurable way, 210 
His rich, Homeric elocution flows, ” 

For all the Muſes modulate his proſe : 


Tho blind Credulity his ſtep miſleads 


Thro' the dark miſt of her Egyptian meads, 
Yet when return'd, with patriot paſſions warm, 
He paints the progreſs of the Perſian ſtorm, 216 
In Truth's illumin'd field, his labours rear 
A trophy worthy of the Spartan ſpear : 
His eager country, in th* Olympic vale, . 
Throngs with proud joy to catch the martial tale. 
Behold! where Valour, reſting on his lance, 221 
Drinks the ſweet ſound in rapture's ſilent trance, 
Then, with a grateful ſhout of fond acclaim, 
Hails the juſt herald of his country's fame!— 
Hut mark the Youth, in dumb delight immers'd ! * 
See the proud tear of emulation burſt ! 226 
O faithful ſign of a ſuperior ſoul ! 
Thy prayer is heard: tis thine to reach the goal. 


See! 
8 Ver. 203, See NOTE IX. 
+ Ver. 206. See NOTE X. 
1 Ver. 209. See NOTE XI. 
* Ver. 225. See NOTE XII. 


But to untim 
Thoſe lips, yet trembling with imperfect notes, 
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See! bleſt Ororvs ! ſee the palm is won! 
Sublimity and Wiſdom crown thy Son: 230 


His the rich prize, that caught his early gaze, 
Th' eternal treaſure of increaſing praiſe! 


Pure from the ſtain of favor, or of hate, 
His nervous line unfolds the deep Debate; 
Explores the ſeeds of War; with matchleſsforce 235 


Draws Diſcord, ſpringing from Ambition's ſource, 


With all her es, who murder Peace, 
In the fierce of contentious Greece. 


Stript by ingratitude of juſt command— 
Above reſentment to a thankleſs land, 240 


Above all envy, rancour, pride, and ſpleen, 


In exile patient, in diſgrace ſerene, 
And proud to celebrate, as Truth inſpires, 


Each patriot Hero, that his ſoul admires 


The deep- ton d trumpet of renown he blows, 245 
In ſage retirement mid the Thracian ſnows. 
mely ſilence Fate devotes 


And baſe Oblivion threatens to devour 
Ev'n this firſt offspring of hiſtoric power. 250 
A generous guardian of a rival's fame, * 


Mars the dark Fiend in this malignant aim: 


Accompliſh'd Xxxoenon | thy truth has ſhewn 
A brother's glory ſacred as thy own : 1 
O rich in all the blended gifts, that grace 255 
Minerva's darling ſons of Au race 
The 
Ver 251, See NOTE XII. 
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The Sage's olive, the Hiſtorian's palm, 
The Victor's laurel, all thy name embalm ! 
Thy ſimple diction, free from glaring art, 
With ſweet allurement ſteals upon the heart, 260 
Pure, as the rill, that Nature's hand refines ; 
Clear, as thy harmony of ſoul, it ſhines. 

JT wo paſſions there by ſoft contention pleaſe, 
The love of martial Fame, and learned Eaſe : 
Theſe friendly colours, exquiſitely join'd, 265 
Form the inchanting picture of thy mind. + 
Thine was the praiſe, bright models to afford 
To Czxsar's rival pen, and rival ſword: 
Bleſt, had Ambition not deſtroy'd his claim 
To the mild luſtre of thy purer fame! 270 


Thou pride of Greece l in thee her triumphs end : 


And Roman chiefs in borrow'd pomp aſcend. 

| Rome's haughty genius, who enſlav'd the Greek,* 

In Grecian language deigns at-firſt to ſpeak : 

By flow degrees her ruder tongue ſhe taught 275 

To tell the wonders that her valour wrought; 

And her hiſtoric hoſt, with envious eye, 

View in their glittering van a Greek ally. 

Thou Friend of Scirio ! vers'd in War's 
alarms l 279 

Torn from thy wounded country's ſtruggling arms ! 

And doom'd in Latian boſoms to inſtil 

Thy moral virtue, and thy martial (kill ! 


Pleas'd, 


Ver. 273. See NOTE XIV. 
F Ver, 279. See NOTE XV. 
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Pleas'd, in teſearches of elaborate length, 
To trace the fibres of the Roman ſtrength ! 
O highly perfect in each nobler part, 285 
The Sage's wiſdom, and the Soldier's art! 
This richer half of Grecian praiſe is thine : 
But o er thy ſtyle the flighted Graces pine, 
And tir'd Attention toils thro' many a maze, 
To reach the purport of thy doubtful phraſe: 290 
Vet large are his rewards, whoſe toils engage 
To clear the ſpirit of thy cloudy page ; 
Like Indian fruit, its rugged rind contains 
Thoſe milky ſweets that pay the ſearcher's pains. 


But Rome's proud Genius, with exulting claim, 
Points to her rivals of the Grecian name! 296 

Sententious SALLUST leads her lofty train ;* 

Clear, tho? conciſe, elaborately plain, 

Poiſing his ſcale of words with frugal care, 

Nor leaving one ſuperfluous atom there! 300 
Vet well diſplaying, in a narrow ſpace, 

Truth's native ſtrength, and Nature's eaſy grace; 

SkilPd to detect, in tracing Action's courſe, 

The hidden motive, and the human ſource. 

His lucid brevity the palm has won, 305 
By Rome's deciſion, from OLorus? Son. 


Of mightier ſpirit, of majeſtic frame, 
W ith powers proportion 'd to the Roman fame, 
When 


Ver. 297. See NOTE XVI. 
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When Rome's fierce Eagle his broad wings unfurb d, 
And ſhadow'd with hisplumes the ſubjeQ world, 310 
In bright pre-eminence, that Greece might own, 
Sublimer Livy claims th' Hiftoric throne; * 
With that rich Eloquence, whoſe golden light 
Brings the full ſcene diſtinctly to the ſight ; 314 
That Zeal for Truth, which Intereſt cannot bend, 
That Fire, which Freedom ever gives her friend. 
Immortal artiſt of a work ſupreme | 
Delighted Rome beheld, with proud eſteem, 
Her own bright image, of Coloſſal ſize, 
From thy long toils in pureſt marble riſe, 320 
But envious Time, with a malignant ſtroke, 
This ſacred ſtatue into fragments broke; 
In Lethe's ſtream its nobler portions ſunk, 
And left Futurity the wounded trunk. 

Vet, like the matchleſs, mutilated frame, f 325 
To which great ANGELo bequeath'd his name, 
This glorious ruin, in whoſe ſtrength we find 

The ſplendid vigour of the Sculptor's mind, 
In the fond eye of Admiration ſtill 
Rivals the finiſh'd forms of modern ſkill. 330 


Next, but, OLivy! as unlike to thee, 
As the pent river to th* expanding fea, 
Sarcaſtic TAcir us, abrupt and dark, 5 


In moral anger forms the keen remark ; 


Searching 
* Ver. 412. See NOTE XVII. 
+ Ver. 325. See NOTE XVIII. 
4 Ver. 333. See NOTE XIX. 
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Searching the ſoul with microſcopic power, 335 


'To mark the latent worm that mars the flower. 


His Roman voice, in baſe degenerate days, 


Spoke to Imperial Pride in Freedom's praiſe ; 


And with indignant hate, ſeverely warm, 
 Shew'd to gigantic Guilt his ghaſtly form! 340 
There are, whoſe cenſures to his Style aſſign 


A ſubtle ſpirit, rigid and malign ; 
Which magnified each monſter that he drew, 


And gave the darkeſt vice a deeper hue: 
Vet his ſtrong pencil ſhews the gentleſt heart, 345 


In one ſweet ſketch of Bi 


ographic art, 


Whoſe ſofteſt tints, by filial love combin'd, 
Form the pare image of his Father's mind. 


. O bleſt Biography ! thy charms of yore, 
Hiftoric Truth to ſtrong Affection bore, 350 


And foſt' ring Virtue gave thee as thy dower, 


Of both thy Parents the attractive power; 
To win the heart, the waverit ng thought to fix, 
And fond delight with wiſe gon Soong mix. 

Firſt of thy votaries, peerleſs, and alone, 355 
ThyPLuT ARCH ſhines, by moral beauty known: * 
Enchanting Sage ! whoſe living leſſons teach, 


What heights of Virtue human efforts reach. 


Tho! oft thy Pen, eccentrically wild, 
Ramble, in Learning's various maze beguil'd; 360 
Tho' in thy Style no brilliant graces ſhine, 


Nor the clear conduct of correct Deſign, 


Thy 
* Ver, 356. See NOTE XX. 
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Thuy every page is uniformly bright 
With mild Philanthropy's diviner light. 
Of gentleſt manners, as of mind elate, 36x 
Thy happy Genius had the glorious fate 
To regulate, with Wiſdom's ſoft controul, 
The ſtrong ambition of a Tra ax's ſoul. 
But O! how rare benignant Virtue ſprings, 
In the blank boſom of deſpotic kings! + 370 


Thou bane of liberal knowledge! Nature's curſe! 
Parent of Miſery! pamper'd Vice's nurſe! _ 
Plunging, by thy annihilating breath, 
The ſoul of Genius in the trance of death! 
Vnbounded Power ! beneath thy baleful ſway, 375 
The voice of Hil ry links in dumb decay. 


Still in thy gloomy reign one martial Greek, 
In Rome's corrupted language dares to ſpeak ; 
Mild MazctLiLixus! free from ſervile awe ! * 
A faithful painter of the woes he ſaw ; 330 
Forc'd by the meanneſs of his age to join 
Adulterate Colours with his juſt Defign ! 

The lighted Attic Muſe ho more ſupplies 
Her pencil, dipt in Nature's pureſt dies; 


And Roman Emulation, at a ſtand, 385 
Drops the blurr'd pallet from her palſy'd hand. 


88 But 
* Ver. 379, See NOTE XXI. 
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But while Monaſtic Night, with gathering ſhades, 
The ruin'd realm of Hiſtory invades; 
While, pent in CoxnsTANTINE's ill-fated walls, 
The mangled form of Roman Grandeur falls; 399 
And, like a Gladiator on the fand, 
Props his faint body with a dying hand ; 
While ſavage Turks, or the fierce Sons of Thor, 
Wage on the Arts a wild Titanian war; 394 
While manly Knowledge hides his radiant head, 
As Jove in terror from the Titans fled ; „ 
See ! in the lovely charms of female youth, 
| A ſecond Pallas guards the throne of Truth ! 
= And, with Comnena's royal name impreſt, 
=. The zone of Beauty binds her Attic veſt! 400 
| Fair ſtar of Wiſdom ! whoſe unrival'd light 
| Breaks throꝰ the ſtormy cloud of thickeſt night; 
Tho in the purple of proud-miſery nurſt, 
5 From thoſe oppreſſive bands thy ſpirit burſt; 
| Pleas'd, in thy public labours, to forget 405 
| The keen domeſtic pangs of fond regret! 
Pleas'd to preſerve, from Time's deſtruQtive rage, 
A Father's virtues in thy faithful page ! 
Too pure of ſoul to violate, or hide 
Th' Hiſtorian's duty in the Daughter's pride! 410 
Tho? baſe Oblivion long with envious hand 
Hid the fair volume which thy virtue plann'd, 
It ſhines, redeem'd from Ruin's darkeſt hour, 
A wond'rous monument of female power ; 


: While 
* Ver. 399. See NOTE XXII. 
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While conſcious Hiſt' ry, careful of thy fame, 41 5 
Ranks in her Attic band thy filial name, 


And ſees, on Glory's ſtage, thy graceful mien 
Cloſe the long triumph of her ancient ſcene ! 


END OF THE FIRST EPISTLE. 
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THE SECON D. 


Sunt et ali Scriptores boni: ſed nos genera deguſtamus, non 
bibliothecas excutimus, Ern. Lib. x. 


AR G U M E NT 
OF THE SECOND EPISTLE. 


Defetts of the Monkiſh Hiſtorians —our obligations 
to the beſt of them. —Cintraſt between two of the 
moſt fabulous, and two of the maſt rational. — 
Indulgence due to Writers of the dark Ages. — 
Slow Progreſs of the human Mind. Chivalry. 
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As S eager Foſlilifts with ardour pore 

On the flat margin of the pebbled ſhore, 

Hoping ſome curious Shell, or Coral- root, 

May pay the labours of their long purſuit; 

And yield their hand the pleaſure to diſplay 3 

Nature's per Gems in nice array: 

So, GiB BORN! toils the mind, whoſe labour 2 

Thro' the dull Chronicle's monaſtic ſhades, 

To pick from that drear coaſt, with learned care, 
New ſhells of Knowledge, thinly ſcatter'd there; 10 

Who patient hears, while cloiſter'd Dullneſs tells 

The lying legend of her murky cells; 

Or ſtrangely mingles, in her phraſe uncouth, 

Diſguſting Lies with unimportant Truth : 14 

How Biſhops give (each tort'ring Fiend o'ercome) 

Life to the faint, and language to the dumb: 

How ſainted Kings renounce, with holy dread, * 

The chaſte endearments of their marriage-bed : 


; How 
Ver. 17% SeeNOTE]1, 
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[ 24 ] 
How Nuns, entranc'd, to joys celeſtial mount, + 
Made drunk with rapture from a ſacred fount: 20 
How cunning Prieſts their dying Lord cajole, 
And take his riches to enſure his ſoul : 
While he endows them, in his pious will, 
With thoſe dear gifts, the Meadow, andthe Mill, t 
They wiſely chronicle his Spirit's health, 25 
And give him Virtue in return for Wealth. 
So Hiſt'ry ſinks, by Hypocrites depreſt, 
In the coarſe habit of the cloiſter dreſt; 
While her weak Sons that noxious air imbibe, 
Such are the tales of their monaſtic tribe! 39 


But let not Pride, with blind contempt, arraign 
Each early Writer in that humble train! 
No ! let the Muſe, a friend to every claim, 

That marks the Candidate for honeſt fame, 
Be juſt to patient Worth, ſeverely funk, 35 
And paint the merits of the modeſt Monk! 


Ye purer minds! who ſtopt, with native force, 
Barbaric Ignorance's brutal courſe ; 
Who! in the field of Hiſt'ry, dark and waſte, 
Your ſimple path with ſteady patience trac'd; 40 
Bleſt be your labours ! and your virtues bleſt! 
Tho? paid with inſult, and with ſcorn oppreſt, 
Ye reſcu'd Learning's lamp from total night, 
And ſav'd with anxious toil the trembling light, 
„ In 
+ Ver. 19. See NOTE II. | 
t ver. 24. See NOTE Ill. 


„ 

In the wild ſtorm of that tempeſtuous time, 45 
When Superſtition cheriſh'd every crime ; 
When meaner Prieſts pronounc'd with falt ring 
Nor knew to read the jargon which they ſung ; 
When Nobles, train'd like blood-hounds to deſtroy, 
In ruthleſs rapine plac'd their ſavage joy; 30 
And Monarchs wanted ev'n the ſkill to frame 

The letters that compos'd their mighty name. 
Ho ſtrong the mind, that, try d by ills like theſe, 
Could write untainted with the Time's diſeaſe l 


That, free from Folly's lie, and Fraud's pretence, 55 


Could riſe to ſimple Truth, and ſober Senſe! 
Such minds exiſted in the darkeſt hour 
Of blind Barbarity's debaſing power. 


If mitred Tuxer told, in wildeſt ftrain,* 
Of giant- feats atchiev'd by CHARLEMAIN ; 60 
Of ſpears, that bloſſomꝰ d like the flowery thorn, 
Of RoLand's magic ſword, and ivory horn, 
Whoſe ſound was waſted by an angel's wing, 

In notes of anguiſh, to his diſtant king; 
Yet modeſt EGinnarD, with grateful care, f 65 
In purer colours, and with Nature's air, 

Has drawn diſtinctly, in his clear record, 

A juſter portrait of this mighty Lord, 

Whoſe ſorceful lance, againft the Pagan hurl'd, 

Shone the bright terror of a barbarous world. 70 
len Ner 


Ver. 59. See NOTE IV. 


Nor on his maſter does he idly ſhower 

The prieſtly gifts of ſupernat'tal Power: 

This candid Scribe of Gratitude and Truth, 

Corrcaly paints the Patron of his youth, 

Th' imperial Savage, whoſe unletter'd mind 75 
Was active, ſtrong, beneficent, and kind; 

Who, tho? he lov'd the Learned to requite, 

| Knew not that ſimpleſt art, the art to write. 


If Britiſh GErrxxv fill'd his motley page 
With Menklix's ſpells, and Ur HER's amorous 
5 rage; „„ 
With fables from the field of Magic glean d, 
Giant and Dragon, Incubus and Fiend; 
Yet Life's great drama, and the Deeds of men, 
Sage Monk of Malm'ſbury ! engag'd thy pen. 
Nor vainly doſt thou plead, in modeſt phraſe, 85 
Thy manly paſſion for ingenuous praiſe 
*Twas thine the labours of thy Sires to clear 
From Fiction's harden'd ſpots, with toil ſevere ; 
To form, with eyes intent on public life, 
Thy bolder ſketches of internal ſtrife ; 90 
And warmly celebrate, with love refin'd, 


I ,he rich endowments of thy GLo's r ER's mind; 


May this, thy Praiſe, the Monkiſh pen exempt 
From the ungenerous blame of blind Contempt 
| 


Ver. 79. See NO TE VI. 
+ Ver. 84. See NOTE VII. 
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Tho Truth appear to make thy works her care, 
The lurking Prodigy ſtill lingers there: 96 
But let not cenſure on thy name be thrown, 
For errors, ſpringing from thy age alone ! 
Shame on the Critic ! who, with idle ſcorn, 
Depreciates Authors, in dark periods born, 100 
Becauſe they want, irregularly bright, 
That equal Knowledge, and that ſteadier Light, 
Which Learning, in its wide meridian blaze, 
Has haply laviſh'd on his luckier days! 


In all its various paths, the human Mind 105 

Feels the firſt efforts of its ſtrength confin'd ; 
And in the field, where Hiſt'ry's laurels grow, 

Winds its long march ſuperlatively ſlow : 

Like Fruit, whoſe taſte to ſweet luxuriance runs 

By conſtant ſuccour from autumnal ſuns, 110 
This lovely Science ripens by degrees, 

And late is faſhion'd into graceful eaſe. 


In thoſe enlivening days, when Europe roſe 

From the long preſſure of lethargic woes; 

When the Provengal lyre, with roſes dreſt, 115 
By ardent Love's extatic fingers preſt, : 
| Wak'd into Life the Genius of the Weſt ; 
When Chivalry, her banners all unfurl'd, 
Fill'd with heroic fire the ſplendid world; 
In high-plum'd grandeur held her gorgeous reign, 
And rank'd each brilliant Virtue in her train; 121 
When 


| 
1 
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| 
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© 
When ſhe imparted, by her magic glove, | 
To Honour ſtrength, and purity to Love; 
New-moulded Nature on her nobleſt plan, 
And gave freſh finews to the ſoul of man; 125 


When the chief model of her forming hand, 


Our ſable ED w ARD, on the Gallic ſtrand, 


Diſplay'd that ſpirit which her laws beſtow, 
And ſhone the idol of his captive foe: 


Unbleſt with Arts, th* unletter'd age could yield 130 
No ſkilful hand, to paint from Glory's field 
Scenes, that Humanity with pride muſt hear, 
And Admirat ion honour with a tear. 


Yet Courteſy, with generous Valour join'd, 


Fair Twins of Chivalry! rejoic'd to find 135 
A faithful Chronicler in plain FRossarT; * 


As rich in honeſty as void of art. 

As the young Peaſant, led by ſpirits keen 

Ts ſome great city's gay and gorgeous ſcene, 
Returning, with increaſe of proud delight, 140 
Dwells on the various ſplendor of the fight ; 
And gives his tale, tho” told in terms uncouth, 


The charm of Nature, and the force of Truth, 


 Tho' rude engaging; ſuch thy ſimple page 
Seems, O FROISSART Ito this enlighten'd age. 145 


Proud of their ſpirit, in thy writings ſhewn, 
Fair Faith and Honour mark thee for their own ; 
. . 
Ver. 136. See NOTE VIII. 


1 
Tho? oft the dupe of thoſe deluſive times, 
Thy Genius, foſter d with romantic rhymes, 
Appears to play the legendary Bard, 150 
And treſpaſs on the Truth it meant to guard. 
Still ſhall thy Name, with laſting glory, ſtand 
High on the liſt of that advent'rous band, 
Who, bidding Hiſtory ſpeak a modern Tongue, 
From her cramp hand the Monkiſh fetters flung, 
While yet depreſs'd in Gothic night ſhe lay, 156 
Nor ſaw th* approaching dawn of Attic day. 


On the bleſt banks of Tiber's honour'd ſtream 
Shone the firſt glance of that reviving beam; 
Enlighten'd Pontiffs, on the very ſpot 160 

Where Science was profcrib'd, and Senſe forgot; 

Bade Learning ſtart from out her mould' ring tomb, 
And taught new laurels on her brow to bloom; 

Their Magic voice invok'd all Arts, and all 

Sprung into Glory at the potent call. 165- 


As in Arabia's waſte, where Horror reigns, 
Gigantic tyrant of the burning plains ! 
The glorious bounty of ſome Royal mind, 
By Heaven inſpir'd, and friend to human kind, 
Bids the rich Structure of refreſhment riſe, 170 
To chear the Traveller's deſpairing eyes; 
Who ſees with rapture the new fountains burſt, 
And, as he flakes his ſoul-ſubduing thirſt, 


Bleſſes 


1981 
Bleſſes the hand which all his pains beguil d, 
And rais'd an Eden in the dreary wild: 175 
Such praiſes, Lxo l to thy name are due, 
From all, who Learning's cultur'd field review, 
And to its Fountain, in thy liberal heart, 
Trace the diffuſive Stream of modern Art. 
Twas not thy praiſe to animate alone 180 
The ſpeaking Canvaſs, and the breathing Stone, 
Or tides of Bounty round Parnaſſus roll, 
To quicken Genius in the Poet's ſoul ; 
Thy Favour, like the Sun's prolific ray, 
Brought the keen SCRIBE OF FLORENCE into 
Day ; * 7 | | 18 5 
Whoſe ſubtle Wit diſcharg'd a dubious ſhaft, 
Callꝰd both the Friend and Foe of Kingly Craft. 
Tho', in his maze of Politics perplext, 
Great Names have differ'd on that doubtful text ; 
Here crown'd with praiſe, as true to Virtue's ſide, 
There view'd with horror, as th* Aſſaſſin's guide; 
High in a purer ſphere, he ſhines afar, 192 
And Hiſt ry hails him as her Morning-ſtar. 


Nor leſs, O Leo ! was it thine to raiſe 
The great Hiſtoric Chief of modern days, $4 195 
The ſolemn Gu1cc1arDIN, whoſe pen ſevere, 
Un ſway'd by favour, nor reſtrain'd by fear, 
— 


ver. 135, See NOTE IX. 
§ Ver, 195. See NOTE X. 
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Mark'd in his cloſe of life, with keen diſdain, 


Each fatal blemiſh in thy motley reign; 
Who, like Or okus' Son, of ſpirit chaſte, 200 


And form'd to martial toils, minutely trac'd 


The woes he ſaw his bleeding country bear, 
And wars, in which he claim'd no trivial ſhare. 


With equal wreaths let DA vil A be crowd, 
Alike in letters and in arms renown' d! 205 


Who, from his country driv'n by dire miſchance, 


Plung' d in the civil broils of bleeding France, 
Maintaining ſtill, in Party's raging ſea, 

His judgment ſteady, and his ſpirit fre: ; 
Save when the fierce religion of his Sires 210 


 Drown'd the ſoft zeal Humanity inſpires : 
Who boldly wrote, with ſuch a faithful hand, 
The tragic ſtory of that foreign land, 


The hoary Gallic Chief, whoſe tranquil age 
Liften'd with joy to his recording page, 215 
Tracing the ſcenes familiar to his youth, 

Gave his ſtrong ſanction to th? Hiſtorian's truth. 


Oh Italy! tho? drench'd with civil blood, 
Tho' drown'd in Bigotry's ſoul-quenching flood, 
Hiftoric Genius, in thy troubles nurſt, 220 
Ev'n from the darkneſs of the Convent burſt. 
Venice may boaſt eternal Honour, won 
By the bright labours of her dauntleſs Son, 

Fs Whoſe 
Ver. 204. See NOTE XI. 
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Whoſe hand the curtains of the Conclave drew, 
And gave each prieſtly art to public view. 225 


Sarp1, bleſt name ! from every foible clear, 
Not more to Science than to Virtue dear. 
Thy pen, thy life, of equal praiſe ſecure! 
Both wiſely bold, and both ſublimely pure! 
That Freedom bids me on thy merits dwell, 230 
Whoſe radiant form illum'd thy letter'd cell; 
Who to thy hand the nobleſt taſk aſſign'd, 
That earth can offer to a heavenly mind; 
With Reaſon's arms to guard invaded laws, 
And guide the pen of Truth in Freedom's cauſe. 235 
Too firm of heart at Danger's cry to ſtoop, 
Nor Lucre's ſlave, nor vain Ambition's dupe, 
'Thro? length of days invariably the ſame, 

Thy Country's liberty thy conſtant aim | | 
For this thy ſpirit dar d th* Aſſaſſin's knife, 240 
'That with repeated guilt purſu'd thy life; 

For this thy fervent and unweary'd care 

Form'd, ev'n in death, thy patriotic prayer, 

And, while his ſhadows on thine eye-lids hung, 
« Be it immortal! trembled on thy tongue. 245 


But not reftriQted, by the partial Fates, 
To the bright cluſter of Italian States, 
'The light of Learning, and of liberal Taſte, 
Diffuſely ſhone o'er Europe's Gothic waſte. 


Cs On 
„ ver. 226, See NOTE XII, 
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On Tagus' ſhore, from whoſe admiring ſtrand 
Great G ama fail'd, when his advent” 2 251 
The flag of glorious enterprize unfur d, 
To purchaſe with his toils the Eaſtern _ 
To clear Os okius, in his claſſic phraſe, * 
Pourtray'd the Heroes of thoſe happier * 25 5 
When Luſitania, once a mighty name, 
Outftripp'd each rival in the chace of Fame: 
Mild and d majelic, her Hiſtorian's page 
Shares in the glory of her brighteſt age. 
Iberia's Genius bids juſt Fame allow 260 
An equal wreath to Martana's brow :h 
Skill'd to illuminate the diſtant ſcene, 
In dition graceful, and of ſpirit keen, 
His labour, by his country's love endear'd, 
The gloomy chaos of her Story clear d. 265 
Je firſt aſpir'd its ſcatter'd parts to claſs, 
Ard bring to juſter form the mighty maſs 
As the nice hand of Geographic art 
Draws the vaſt globe on a contraQted chart, 
Where Truth uninjur d ſees, with glad ſurprize, 270 
Her ſhape ſtill perfect, tho” of ſmaller ſize. 
Exalted Mind! who felt the People's right, 
In climes, where ſouls are cruſh'd by Kingly might; 
And dar'd, unaw'd before a tyrant's throne, 
To make the ſanctity of Freedom known! 275 


But ſhort, O Genius ! is thy tranſient hour, 
In the dark regions of deſpotic Power. 
Ver. 254. See NOTE XIII. 
$ Ver. 261. See NOTE XIV. 
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As as faint 1 of the ſolar beam, 
When vapours intercept the golden ſtream, 
Pouring thro? parted clouds a glancing fire, 280 
Plays, in ſhort triumph, on ſome glittering ſpire; 
But while the eye admires the partial ray, 
The pale and watery luſtre melts away : 
Thus gleams of literary ſplendor play'd, 
And thus on Spain's o'ercloudedrealmdecay'd: 2 . 5 


While happier France, with longer glory bright, 
Caught richer flaſhes of the dying light. 


There, wich the dignity of virtuous Pride, 
'Thro? painful ſcenes of public ſervice try'd, 
And keenly conſcious of his country's woes, 290 
The liberal ſpirit of THV AN us roſe: * 

Cer Earth's wide ſtage a curious eye he caſt, 

And caught the living pageant as it paſt: 

With patriot care moſt eager to advance 

The rights of Nature, andthe weal of France! 295 

His language noble, as his temper clear 

From Faction's rage, and Superſtition's fear! 

In Wealth laborious! amid Wrongs ſedate! 

His Virtue lovely, as his Genius great! 

Ting'd with ſome marks, that from his climate 
ſpring, 300 

He priz'd his Country, but ador'd his king; 

Yet with a zeal from laviſh awe refin d, 

Shone the clear model of a Gallic mind. 


3 * 
Ver. 291, See NOTE XV. 
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CW 1 
Thou friend of Science! *twas thy ſignal praiſe, 
A juſt memorial of her Sons to raiſe ; 305 
To blazon firſt, on Hiſt'ry's brighter leaf, 
The laurel'd Writer with the laurel'd Chief 


But O! pure Spirit ! what a fate was thine ! 
How Truth and Reaſon at thy wrongs repine ! 
How blame thy King, tho” rob'd in Honour's ray, 
Who leſt thy Fame to ſubtle Prieſts a prey, 311 
And tamely ſaw their murky wiles o'erwhelm _ 
Thy works, the light of his reviving realm! 


Tho? Pontiffs execrate, and Kings betray, 
| Let not this fate your generous warmth allay, 315 
Le kindred Worthies l who ſtill dare to wield 
| Reaſon's keen ſword, and Toleration's ſhield, 
In climes where Perſecution's iron mace 
Is rais'd to maſſacre the human race 
'The heart of Nature will your virtue feel, 320 
And her immortal voice reward your zeal : 
Firſt in her praiſe her fearleſs champions live, 
Crown'd with the nobleſt palms that earth can give. 
Firm in this band, who to her aid advance, 
And high amid th? Hiſtoric ſons of France, 325 
Delighted Nature ſaw, with partial care, 
The lively vigour of the gay VoLTAiRE; 
And fondly gave him, with ANacrEoN's fire, 
"TS throw the hand of Age acroſs the ach 
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But mute that vary'd voice, which pleas'd ſo long! 
Th' Hiſtorian's tale is clos'd, the Poet's ſong! 331 
Within the narrow tomb behold him lie, 
Who filPd fo large a ſpace in Learning's eye 
Thou Mind unweary'd! thy long toils are o'er; 
Cenſure and Praiſe can touch thy ear no more: 335 
Still let me breathe with juſt regret thy name, 
Lament thy foibles, and thy powers proclaim ! 


On the wide ſea of Letters *twas thy boaſt 
To croud each fail, and touch at every coaſt: 339 
From that rich deep how often haſt thou brought = 
The pure and precious pearls of ſplendid Thought! 
Ho didſt thou triumph on that ſubjeQ-tide, 
Till Vanity's wild guſt, and ſtormy Pride, 
Drove thy ftrong bark, in evil hour, to ſplit 
Upon the fatal rock of impious Wit! 345 
But be thy failings cover'd by thy tomb! 
And guardian laurels o'er thy aſhes bloom ! 


From the long annals of the world thy art, 
With chemic proceſs, drew the richer part; 
To Hiſt'ry gave a philoſophic air, ._ - 260 
And made the intereſt of mankind her care ; 
Pleas'd her grave brow with garlands to adorn, 
And from the roſe of Knowledge ſtrip the thorn. 


'Thy lively Eloquence, in proſe, in verſe, 
Still keenly bright, and elegantly terſe, 355 
. Flames 


11 
Flames with bold ſpirit; yet is idly raſh: 
Thy promis'd light is oft a dazzling flaſn; 
Thy Wiſdom verges to ſarcaſtic ſport, 
Satire thy joy | and ridicule thy fort / 
But the gay Genius of the Gallic foil, 360 
Shrinking from ſolemn taſks of ſerious toil, 
'Thro? every ſcene his playful air maintains, 
And in the light Memoir unrival'd reigns. ” 
Thy Wits, O France! (as &en thy Critics _ 5 
Support not Hiſtory's majeſtic tone; 365 
They, like thy Soldiers, want, in feats of length, 
The perſevering ſoul of Britiſh ſtrength. 


Hail to thee, Britain ! hail! delightful land ! 

I fpring with filial joy to reach thy ſtrand : 

And thou, bleſt nouriſher of Souls, ſublime 370 

As Cer immortaliz'd their native clime, 

Rich in Poetic treaſures, yet excuſe 

The trivial offering of an humble Muſe, 

Who pants to add, with fears by love o'ercome, 

Her mite of Glory to thy countleſs ſum! 375 

With vary'd colours, of the richeſt die, 

Fame's brilliant banners o'er thy Offspring fly : 

In native Vigour bold, by Freedom led, 

No path of Honour have they fail'd to tread : 

But while they wiſely plan, and bravely dare, 380 

Their own atchievements are their lateſt care. 
Ver. 364. See NOTE XVI. 5 
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Tho Cave rich in Learning' s various _ 
Sought in Tradition's mine Truth's | ore, 
The waſte of Hiſt'ry lay in lifeleſs ſhade, 
Tho' Rarricn's piercing eye that world 
ſurvey d. 385 
Tho' mightier Names there caſt a caſual glance, 
They ſeem'd to ſaunter round the field by chance, 
Till C AREN DON aroſe, and in the hour 
When civil Diſcord wak'd each mental Power, 
With brave deſire to reach this diſtant Goal, 390 
Strain'd all the vigour of his manly ſoul. 
Nor Truth, nor Freedom's injur'd Powers, allow 
A wreath unſpotted to his haughty brow: _ 
Friendſhip's firm ſpirit ſtill his fame exalts, 
With ſweet atonement for his lefler faults. 395 
His Pomp of Phraſe, his Period of a mile, 
And all the maze of his bewilder'd Style, 
NMlum'd by Warmth of Heart, no more offend : 
What cannot Taſte forgive, in FaLkLanD's 
„ ftiend? 3 
Nor flow his praiſes from this ſingle ſource ; 400 
One province of his art diſplays his force : 
His Portraits boaſt, with features ſtrongly like, 
The ſoft preciſion of the clear VAN D YER: 
Tho', like the Painter, his faint talents yield, 
And fink embarraſs'd in the Epic field; 405 
Vet ſhall his labours long adorn our Ile, 
Like the proud glories of ſome Gothic pile: 
They, 
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They, tho* conſtructed by a Bigot's hand, 

Nor nicely finiſh*d, nor correctly plann'd, 

With ſolemn . and pious Gloom, 410 | 
An awful influence o'er the mind aſſume ; 

And from the alien eyes of every Sect 

Attract obſervance, and command reſpect. 


In following years, when thy great name, 
Nass au! 
Stampt the bleſt deed of Liderty and Law ; 41 "2 
When clear, and guiltleſs of Oppreſſion's rage, 
There roſe in Britain an Auguſtan age, 
And cluſter d Wits, by Emulation bright, 
Diffus'd o'er Ax x A's reign their mental light ; 
That Conſtellation ſeem'd, tho' ſtrong its flame, 
To want the ſplendor of Hiſtoric fame: 421 
Yet BurnerT's page may laſting glory hope, 
Howe'er inſulted by the ſpleen of Po pr. | 
Thoꝰ his rough Language haſte and warmth denote, 
With ardent Honeſty of Soul he wrote; 425 
'Tho? critic cenſures on his work may ſhower, 
Like Faith, his Freedom has a ſaving power. 


Nor ſhalt thou want, Raeix! thy well-earn' d 
piraiſe; 
The ſage PoLYB1vus thou of modern days ! 
Thy Sword, thy Pen, have both thy name en- 
-.. MS; 430 
This join'd our Arms, and that our Story clear'd : 
Thy 


„ 
Thy foreign hand diſcharg'd th Hiſtorian's truſt, 
Unſway'd by Party, and to Freedom juſt. 
To letter'd Fame we own thy fair pretence, 


From patient Labour, and from candid Senſe. 43 HM 


Yet Public Favour, ever hard to fix, 
_ Flew from thy page, as heavy and prolix. 
For ſoon, emerging from the Sophiſts' ſchool, 
With Spirit eager, yet with Judgment cool, 
With ſubtle {kill to ſteal upon applauſe, 449 
And give falſe vigour to the weaker cauſe ; 
To paint a ſpecious ſcene with niceſt art, 
Retouch the whole, and varniſh every part; 
Graceful in Style, in Argument acute; 
Maſter of every trick in keen Diſpute! 445 
With theſe ſtrong powers to form a winning tale, : 
And hide Deceit in Moderation's veil, 
High on the pinnacle of Faſhion plac'd, 
Hume ſhone the idol of Hiſtoric Taſte. 
Already, picrc'd by Freedom's ſearching rays, 450 
The waxen fabric of his fame decays.— 
'Think not, keen Spirit ! that theſe hands preſume 
To tear each leaf of laurel from thy tomb! 
Theſe hands l which, if a heart of human frame 
Could ſtoop to harbour that ungenerous aim, 455 
Would ſhield thy Grave, and give, with guardian 
Each type of Eloquence to flouriſh there! ſcare, 
But Public Love commands the painful taſk, 
From the pretended Sage to ſtrip the maſſ, 
When 


[ 41 ] 

' When his falſe tongue, averſe to Freedom's cauſe, 
Profanes the ſpirit of her antient laws. 461 
As Aſia's ſoothing opiate Drugs, by ſtealth, 


Shake every ſlacken'd nerve, and ſap the health ; 


Thy Writings thus, with noxious charms refin'd, 
Seeming to ſoothe its ills, unnerve the Mind. 465 
While the keen cunning of thy hand pretends 
To ſtrike alone at Party's abject ends, liel, 
Our hearts more free from Faction's Weeds we 
But they have loſt the Flower of Patriot Zeal. 
Wild as thy feeble Metaphyſic page, 470 
Thy Hiſt'ry rambles into Sceptic rage; = 
Whoſe giddy and fantaſtic dreams abuſe [Muſe. 
A HAMPDEN s Virtue, and a SHAKESPEAR's 


With purer Spirit, free from Party ſtrife, 

To ſoothe his evening hour of honour'd life, 475 

See candid LyTTELTON at length unfold 

The deeds of Liberty in days of old! 

Fond of the theme, and narrative with age, 

He winds the lengthen'd tale thro' many a page; 
But there the beams of Patriot Virtue ſhine; 480 

There Truth and Freedom ſanctify the line, 

And laurels, due to Civil Wiſdom, ſhield 

This noble Neſtor of th* Hiſtoric field. 


The living Names, who there diſplay their 
power, 


And give its glory to the preſent hour, 485 
I paſs 


= # Fon 

I paſs with mute regard; in fear to fail, 

Weighing their worth in a ſuſpected ſcale : 

Thy right, Poſterity | I ſacred hold, 

To fix the ſtamp on literary Gold; 
ZBleſt ! if this lighter Ore, which I prepare 490 
For thy ſupreme Aſſay, with anxious care, 
Thy current ſanction unimpeach'd enjoy, 

As only tinQur'd with a flight alloy ! 


END OF THE SECOND EPISTLE. 
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e enn 
nunc quoque, licet major quam unquam — 
tamen proſpicienti finem mihi conſtitutum eſt vel deficere 


potius, quam deſperare - - noſtra temeritas etiam mores | 


e conabitur dare, et aſſignabit officia. 
QuixT1EL, Lib. xii, 


ARGUME N T 
OF THE THIRD EPISTLE. 


| The ſources of the chief defefts in Hiftory—Vanity 
— National and private Flattery, and ber vari- 

ous arts—Party-ſpirit, Superflition, and falſe 
Philoſophy. —Chara#er of the accompliſp d Hiſ- 
torian.— Tbe Laws of Hiftory—Siyle—Impor- 
tance of the ſubjefi— Failure of KNOLLEs from 
a ſubject ill choſen Danger of dwelling on the 
diflant and minute parts of a ſubjet really inte- 
reſting Failure of MIL rox in this particular. 
—The ung defeft of an Hiſtorian, a ſyſtem of 
 tranny—Inſtance in Bxavy.—Want of a Ge- 
_ neral Hiſtory of England: Wiſh for its accom- 
Aliſhment. —Uſe and Delight of other Hiſtories — 

| of Rome. —Labour of the Hiſtorian —Cavils 
againſt him.—Concern for G1sBoN's irreli- 
giaus ſpirit—The idle cenſure of his paſſun for 

Fame—Defence of that paſſion. —— 


E PI S T L E II 
84 4 4 >< 


Say thou! whoſe eye has, like the Lynx's beam, 
| Pierc'd the deep windings of this mazy ſtream, 
Say, from what ſource the various Poiſons glide, 
That darken Hiſtory's diſcolour'd tide ; 12 
Whoſe purer waters to the mind diſpenſe 5 
The wealth of Virtue, and the fruits of Senſe! 
Theſe Poiſons flow, collective and apart, 
From Public Vanity, and Private Art. 
At firſt Deluſion built her ſafe retreat 
On the broad baſe of National Conceit: 10 
Nations, like Men, in Flattery confide, 
The ſlaves of Fancy, and the dupes of Pride. 
Each petty region of the peopled earth, 
Howe er debas'd by intellectual dearth, 
Still proudly boaſted of her claims to ſnare 15 
The richeſt portion of celeſtial care: 
For her ſhe ſaw the rival Gods engage, 
And Heaven convuls'd with elemental rage. 


To 


[ 46 ] 
To her the thunder's roar, the lightning's fire, 
Confirm'd their favour, or denounc'd their ire. 20 
To ſeize this foible, daring HiſPry threw 
Illuſive terrors o'er each ſcene ſhe drew; 
Nor would her ſpirit, in the heat of youth, 
Watch, with a Veſtal's care, the lamp of Truth; 
But, wildly mounting in a Witch's form, 25 
Her voice delighted to condenſe the ſtorm ; 
With ſhowers of blood thꝰ aſtoniſh'd earth to drench, 
The frame of Nature from its baſe to wrench 


is Horror's veil involve her plain events, 


And ſhake th' aſfrighted world with dire portents.“ 
Still ſofter arts her ſubtle ſpirit try'd, 31 
To win the eaſy faith of Public Pride: 
She told what Powers, in times of early date, 
Gave conſccration to the infant ſtate ; 
Mark' d the bleſt ſpot by ſacred Founders trod, 35 
And all th* atchievements of the guardian God. 
Thus while, like Fame, ſhe reſts upon the land, 
Her figure grows ; her magic limbs expand; 
Her tow'ring head, towards Olympus toſt, 
Pierces the ſky, and in that blaze is loſt. 40 


Vet bold Philoſophy at length deſtroy d 
The brilliant phantoms of th* Hiſtoric void; 
Her ſcrutinizing eye, whoſe ſearch ſevere 
Rivals the preſſure of IthuriePs ſpear, 
5 Lets 

Ver. 30. See NOTE I. 


- 
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ets 
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Lets neither dark nor ſplendid Fraud eſcape, 45 


But turns each Marvel to its real ſhape. 

The blazing meteors fall from HiſPry's ſphere ; 
Her darling Demi-gods no more appear ; 

No more the Nations, with heroic joy, 
Boaſt their deſcent from Heaven-deſcended Troy: 


On Fr anc10 now the Gallic page is mute, 51 


And Britiſh Story drops the name of Baur. 
What other failings from this fountain flow'd, 
Ill-meaſur'd fame on martial feats beſtow'd, 
And heaps, enlarg'd to mountains of the ſlain, 55 
The miracles of valour, ſtill remain. 


But of all faults, that injur d Truth may blame, 
Thoſe proud miſtakes the firſt indulgence claim, 


Where Public Zeal the ardent Pen betrays, 
And Patriot Paſſions ſwell the partial praiſe. 60 


Ex'n private Vanity may pardon find, 


When built on Worth, and with Inſtructionj join 4: 


In Britiſh Annaliſts moſt rarely found, 


This venial foible ſprings on foreign ground ; 
*Tis theirs, who ſcribble near the Seine or Loire, 
Thoſe lively Heroes of the light Memoir! 66 


DefeQts more hateful to ingenuous eyes, 
In Adulation's ſervile arts ariſe : 


Mean Child of Int'reſt! as her Parent baſe ! 
Her charms Deformity! her wealth Diſgrace! 70 


Dimm' d 


[ 48 ] 

| Dimm'dby her breath, the light of Learning fades; 
Her breath the wiſeſt of mankind degrades, 
And Bacon's feif, for mental glory born, “ 


Meets, as her flave, our pity, or our ſcorn. 


Unhappy Genius! in whoſe wond' rous mind 75 
The ſordid Reptile and the Seraph join'd ; 
Nou traverſing the world on Wiſdom's wings, 
No baſely crouching to the laſt of Kings: 
Thy fault, which Freedom with regret ſurveys, 
This uſeful Truth, in ſtrongeſt light, diſplays; 80 
That not ſufficient are thoſe ſhining parts, 5 
Which ſhed new radiance o' er concenter'd arts; 
To reach with glory the Hiſtoric goal 
Demands a firm, an independent foul, 
An eagle-eye, that with undazzled gaze 85 
Can look on Majeſty's meridian blaze. 
But Adulation, in the worſt of times, 

Throws her broad mantle o'er imperial crimes ; 
In Hiſt ry's field, her abject toils delight 

To ſhut the ſcenes of Nature from our ſight, 9o 
Each human Virtue in one maſs to fling, 
And of that mountain make the ſtatue of a King. 
Yet oft their labours, ſlighted or abhorr'd, 
Receive in preſent ſcorn their juſt reward; 

Scorn from that Idol, at whoſe feet ſhe lays 95 
The ſordid offering of her venal praiſe. | 


As 
C Ver. 7% See NOTE III. 
+ Ver. 92. See NOTE IV. 
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As crown'd with Indian laurels, nobly won, f, 
His conqueſt ended, Philip's warlike Son 
' Said down th' Hydaſpes in a voyage of ſport, 

The chief Hiſtorian of his ſumptuous court 100 
Read his deſcription of the ſingle fight, 
Where Porus yielded to young Ammon's might; 
And, like a Scribe in courtly arts adroit, 

Moſt largely magnify'd his Lord's exploit: 
Tho ever on the ſtretch to Glory's goal, 
Fame the firſt paſſion of his fiery ſoul! 

Fierce from his ſeat the indignant Hero n 
And o'er the veſſel's fide the volume flung; 
Then, as he ſaw the fawning Scribbler ſnrink, 
6 Thus ſhould the Author with his Writing fink, 
„Who ſtifles Truth in Flattery's diſguiſe, 111 
And buries honeſt Fame beneath a load of Lies.” 


But modern Princes, having leſs to loſe, 
Rarely theſe inſults on their name accuſe: 
In Dedications quietly inurn'd, * 1 
They take more lying Praiſe than Ammon ſpurn'd; 
And Learning's pliant Sons, to flattery prone, 
Bend with ſuch blind obeiſance to the throne, 
The baſeſt King that ever curſt the earth, 
Finds many a witneſs to atteſt his worth: 120 
Tho' dead, ſtill flatter d by ſome abject ſlave, 
He ſpreads contagious poiſon from his grave, 
E. Wdile 
+ Ver. 97. see NOTE v. 
* Ver. 115. See NOTE VI. 
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While ſordid hopes th' Hiſtorian's hand entice 
To varniſh ev'n the tomb of Royal Vice. 


Tho? Nature wept with deſolated Spain, 125 
In tears of blood, the ſecond Philip's reign ; 
Tho? ſuch deep fins deform'd his ſullen mind, 
As merit execration from mankind: 
A mighty empire by his crimes undone ; 
A people maſlacred ; a murder'd ſon : 130 


'Tho' Heaven's diſpleaſure ſtopt his parting breath, 


Jo bear long loathſome pangs of hideous death; 
PFlattery can ſtill the Ruffian's praiſe repeat, 

And call this waſter of the earth diſcreet : 

Still can HERRER A, mourning o'er his urn, 135 

His dying pangs to bliſsful rapture turn, 

And paint the King, from earth by curſes driven, 
A Saint, accepted by approving Heaven! 


But arts of deeper guile, and baſer wrong, 
To Adulation's ſubtle Scribes belong: 141 
They oft, their preſent idols to exalt, 

Profanely burſt the conſecrated vault; 
Steal from the buried Chief bright Honour's plume, 
Or ſtain with Slander's gall the Sta: eſman's tomb: 
Stay, ſacrilegious ſlaves! with reverence tread 146 
O'er the bleſt aſhes of the worthy dead! 

Sce ! where, uninjur'd by the charnel's damp, 
The Veſtal, Virtue, with undying lamp, 


| Fond 
Ver. 135. See NOTE VII. 
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1 
Fond of her toil, and jealous of her truſt, 
Sits the keen Guardian of their ſacred duſt, 1 50 
And thus indignant, from the depth of earth, 


Checks your vile aim, and vindicates their worth; 


* Hence ye ! who buried excellence belied, 


To ſoothe the ſordid fpleen of living Pride; 


*© Go! gild with Adulation's feeble ray 155 
* Th imperial pageant of your paſſing day! 
Nor hope to ſtain, on baſe Detraction's ſcroll, 
A Turi.iy's morals, or a SIDNEY's ſoul l —* 
Juſt Nature will abhor, and Virtue ſcorn, 
That Pen, tho' eloquence its page adorn, 160 
Which, brib'd by Intereſt, or from vain pretence 
To ſubtler Wit, and deep-diſcerning Senſe, 
Would blot the praiſe on public toils beſtow'd, 
And Patriot paſſions, as a jeſt, explode. 


Leſs abject failings ſpring from Party-r:g-, 165 
The peſt moſt frequent in th* Hiſtoric page; 
That common jaundice of the turbid brain, 
Which leaves the heart ur conſcious of a ſtain, 
Yet ſuffers not the clovdecd ind to view 
Or men, or actions, it th r native hue: 170 
For Party mingles, in br 1 2:5th drew 5, 
Credulity and Dovh!*s {ff 104 ontyonaes: 


She gazes thro” 2 g he ofhermrt en: 


Ren ber foct, and magniiy her ind: 


; » 
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Deluſion ever on her ſpirit dwells ; 175 
And to the worſt exceſs its fury ſwells, 
When Superſtition's raging paſſions roll 
Their ſavage frenzy thro? the Bigot's ſoul. 


Nor leſs the blemiſh, tho? of different kind, * 
From falſe Philoſophy's conceits refin'd! 180 
Her ſubtile influence, on Hiſtory ſhed, 


Strikes the fine nerve of Admiration dead, 


(That nerve deſpis'd by ſceptic ſons of earth, 
Vet ſtill a vital ſpring of human worth.) 
This artful juggler, with a ſkill fo nice, 185 
Shifts the light forms of Virtue and of Vice, 
That, ere this wakens ſcorn, or that delight, 
Behold ! they both are vaniſn'd from the ſight ; 
And Nature's warm affections, thus deſtroy'd, 
Leave in the puzzled mind a lifeleſs void. 190 


Far other views the liberal Genius fire, 
Whoſe toils to pure Hiſtoric praiſe aſpire ; 
Nor Moderation's dupe, nor Faction's brave, 
Nor Guilt's apologiſt, nor Flattery's ſlave : 
Wiſe, but not cunning ; temperate, not cold; 195 
Servant of 'Truth, and in that ſervice bold ; 
Free from all biaſs, ſave that juſt controul 

By which mild Nature ſways the manly ſoul, 
And Reaſon's philanthropic ſpirit draws 

To Virtue's intereſt, and Freedom's cauſe ; 200 


Thoſe 
* Ver, 179. See NOTE IX. 
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hoſe 


Thoſe great ennoblers of the human name, 


From filent darkneſs, creeping o'er the earth, 20 5 


Pleas'd to promote the welfare of mankind, 
And by informing meliorate the mind! 
Such the bright taſk committed to his care 1 
Boundleſs its uſe; but its completion rare. 


His Law's as ſimple as his Province large; 
Two obvious rules enſure his full ſucceſs — 


To Truth's plain fare no palate will ſubmit, 
Fach reader grows an Epicure in Wit; 

And Knowledge muſt his nicer taſte beguile 225 
With all the poignant charms of Attic ſtyle. 


181 x | 


Pure ſprings of Power, of Happineſs, and Fame 
To teach their influence, and ſpread their fway, 
The juſt Hiſtorian winds his toilſome way; 


Redeems the ſinking trace of uſeful worth; 

In Vice's boſom marks the latent thorn, 

And brands that public peſt with public ſcorn. 

A lively teacher in a moral ſchool! 

In that great office ſteady, clear, and cool! 210 


Critics have ſaid, © Tho' high the Hiſtorian $ 
charge, 215 


To ſpeak no Falſehood ; and no Truth ſuppreſs: “ 
Art muſt to other works a luſtre lend, 
But Hiſtory pleaſes, howſoe'er it's penn'd.”? 


It may in ruder periods; but in thoſe, 221 
Where all the luxury of Learning flows, 


5 
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'The curious Scholar, in his judgment choice, 
Expects no common Notes from Hiſtory's voice; 
But all the tones, that all the paſſions ſuit, ; 
From the bold Trumpet to the tender Lute: 230 
Vet if thro' Muſic's ſcale her voice ſhould range, 
Now high, now low, with many a pleaſing change, 
Grace muſt thro? every variation glide, 
In every movement Majeſty preſide : | 
With eaſe not careleſs, tho' correct not cold; 2 35 
Soft without languor, without harſhneſs bold. 


Tho' AﬀeQation can all works debaſe, 
In Language, as in Life, the bane of Grace! 
Regarded ever with a ſcornful ſmile, | 
She moſt is cenſur'd in th* Hiſtoric ſtyle: 240 
Yet her infinuating power is ſuch, 

Not ev'n the Greeks eſcap'd her baleſul touch; 
And hence thꝰ' unutter'd Speech, and long Harangue, 
Too oft, like weights, on ancient Story hang. 
Leſs fond of labour, modern Pens deviſe 245 
Aﬀected beauties of inferior ſize : 
'They in a narrower compaſs boldly ſtrike 

The fancied Portrait, with no feature like; 

And Nature's ſimple colouring vainly quit, 

To boaſt the brilliant glare of fading Wit. 250 
Thoſe works alone may that bleſt fate expect 

To live thro? time, unconſcious of negleQ, 

That catch, in ſpringing from no ſordid ſource, 
The eafe of Nature, and of Truth the force. 
But 


t 
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But not ev'n Truth, with bright Expreſſion 


grac'd, 255 = 
Nor all Deſcription's powers, in lucid order plac'd, 


Not even theſe a fond regard engage, 
Or bind attention to th* Hiſtoric page, 


If diſtant tribes compoſe th' ill-choſen Theme, 
Whoſe ſavage virtues wake no warm efteem; 260 
Where Faith and Valour ſpring from Honour's 


Only to form th* Aſſaſſin and the Slave. I grave, 
From Turkiſh tyrants, ſtain'd with ſervile gore, 
Enquiry turns; and Learning's ſighs deplore, 
While o'er his name NegleQ”s cold ſhadow rolls, 265 
A waſte of Genius in the toil of KnoLLtes. * 
There are, we own, whoſe magic power is ſuch, 


Their hands embelliſh whatſoe'er they touch: 
Their bright Moſaic ſo enchants our eyes, 


By nice Arrangement, and contraſted Dies, 270 
What mean materials in the texture lurk, 
Serve but to raiſe the wonder of the work. 

Yet from th' Hiſtorian (as ſuch power is rare) 
The choice of Matter claims no trifling care. 


'Tis not alone colleed Wealth's diſplay, 275 


Nor the proud fabric of extended Sway, 


That mark (tho both the eye of Wonder fill) 


The happy Subject for Hiſtoric ſkill : 


Wherever Nature, tho” in narrow ſpace, 
Foſters, by Freedom's aid, a liberal race; 280 
3 5 Sees 
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Sees Virtwe fave them from Oppreſſion's den, 
And cries, with exultation, ** Theſe are Men ;” 
Tho' in Bœotia or Batavia born, 
Their deeds the Story of the World adorn. 


The SubjeQ fix d, with force and beauty fraught, 
Juſt Diſpoſition claims yet deeper thought; 286 
To caſt enlivening Order's lucid grace | 

O'er all the crouded fields of Time and Space; 

To ſhew each wheel of Power in all its force, 

And trace the ſtreams of Action from their ſource; 

Io catch, with ſpirit and preciſion join'd, 291 

The varying features of the human Mind; 

The Grace, the Strength, that Nature's children 
From Arts, from Science, Policy, and Law; draw 
Opinion's faſhion, Wiſdom's firmer plan, 295 
And all that marks the character of Man. 

Of all the parts, that Hiſtory's volume fill, 

The juſt Digreſſion claims the niceſt ſkill ; 

As the ſwiſt Hero, in the Olympic race, 

Ran with leſs toil along the open ſpace ; 300 
But round the Goal to form the narrow curve, 
CalPd forth his utmoſt ſtrength from every nerve. 


The SubjeQ's various powers let Study tell! 
And teach th* Hiſtorian on what points to dwell ! 
How in due ſhades to fink each meaner part, 305 
And pour on nobler forms the radiance of his art! 

. Tho 


11 
Tho” Patriot Love the curious ſpirit fires 
With thirſt to hear tiꝰ atchievements of his Sires ; 
And Britiſh ſtory wins the Britiſh mind 8 
With all the charms that fond attention bind; 310 
Its early periods, barbarous and remote, 

Pleaſe not, tho? drawn by Pens of nobleſt note: 
Ober thoſe rude ſcenes Confuſion's ſhadows dwell, 
Beyond the power of Genius to diſpel ; [ſhroud; 
Miſts ! which ev'n MiLToN's ſplendid mind en- 
| Loft in the darkneſs of the Saxon cloud! 316 


Neglect alone repays their flight offence, 
Whoſe wand'ring wearies our bewilder'd ſenſe: 
But juſt Abhorrence brands his guilty name, 

Who dares to vilify his Country's fame; 320 
With Slander's rage the pen of Hiſtory graſp, 
And pour from thence the poiſon of the Aſp; 
The murd”rous falſehood, ſtifling Honour's breath 
The laviſh tenet, Public Virtue's death! 

With all that undermines a Nation's health, 325 
And robs the People of their richeſt wealth ! 

Le tools of Tyranny l whoſe ſervile guile 
Would thus pollute the records of our iſle, 
Behold your Leader curſt with public hate, 

And read your juſt reward in BRA b x's fate !* 330 


O ſacred Liberty! ſhall Faction's train 
Pervert the reverend archives of thy reign? 


Shall 
® Yer. 339, See NOTE XII. 


1 
Shall ſlaves traduce the blood thy votaries ſpilt, 
Blaſpheming Glory with the name of Guilt? 
And ſhall no Son of thine their wiles o erwhelm, 335 
And clear the ſtory of thy injur'd realm? 
Io this bright taſk ſome Britiſh ſpirit raiſe, 
With powers ſurpaſſing ev'n a Liv y's praiſe ! 
Throꝰ this long wilderneſs his march inſpire, 
And make thy temperate flame his leading fire! 340 
Teach his keen eye, and comprehenſive ſoul, 
To pierce each darker part, and graſp the whole 
Let Truth's undoubted ſignet ſeal his page, 


And Glory guard the work from age to age! 


That Britiſh minds from this pure ſource may 
„ 345 
Senſe of thy Rights, and — for thy Law, 
Wiſdom to prize, and Honour, that inſpires 
To reach that virtue which adorn'd our Sires * 


But not alone our native land attracts; 
Far different Nations boaſt their ſplendid facts: 350 
In ancient Story the rich fruits unite 
Of civil Wiſdom and ſublime Delight: 
At Rome's proud name Attention's ſpirits riſe, 
Rome, the firſt idol of our infant eyes ! 
Uſe and Importance mark the vaſt deſign, 355 
_ Clearly to trace her periods of Decline. 
Vet here, O GiBBox! what long toils enſue ? 
How winds the labyrinth ? how fails the clue? 
. 


i @ 

'Tho' rude materials Time's deep trenches fill, 
A radiant ſtruQture riſes from thy ſkill; 360 
Whoſe ſplendor, ſpringing from a dreary waſte, 
Enchants the wondering eye of Public Taſte. 
Thus to the ancient traveller, whoſe way 
Acroſs the hideous ſands of Syria lay, 

The Defart blaz'd with ſudden glory bright ; ; 365 
And rich Palmyra ruſh'd upon his ſight. 


| But Of what foes beſet each honene's Name, 
Advancing in the path of letter'd fame ! 

To ſtop thy progreſs, and inſult thy pen, 

The fierce Polemic iſſues from his den. 370 


Think not my Verſe means blindly to engage 

In raſh defence of thy profaner page 

Tho' keen her ſpirit, her attachment fond, 

Baſe ſervice cannot ſuit with Friendſhip's bond; 

Too firm from Duty's ſacred path to turn, 375 

She breathes an honeſt ſigh of deep concern, 

And pities Genius, when his wild career 

Gives Faith a wound, or Innocence a fear. 

Humility herſelf, divinely mild, 

Sublime Religion's meek and modeſt child, 380 

| Like the dumb Son of Cr oxsvs, in the ſtrife, * 

Where Force aſſail'd his Father's ſacred life, 

Breaks ſilence, and, with filial duty warm, 

Bids thee revere her Parent's hallow'd form! 
Far 

* Ver 38 1. See NOTE XIII 
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Per achar ſounds the ear of Learning ſtun, 38 5 
From proud Theology's contentious Son; 
Rage in his voice! and Rancour in his ſtyle | 
Leſs eager to correct, than to revile, + 
His idle ſcoffs with coarſe reproof deride 
'Thy generous thirſt of Praiſe, and liberal Pride; 390 
Becauſe thy ſpirit dares that wiſh avow, 
Which Reaſon owns, and Wiſdom muſt allow ! 
The noble Inſtinct, Love of laſting Fame,“ 


Was wiſely planted in the human frame: 


From hence the brighteſt rays of Hiſtory flow; 395 
To this their Vigour and their Uſe they owe. 


Nor ſcorns fair Virtue this untainted ſource, 


From hence ſhe often draws her lovely force: 

For Heaven this paſſion with our life combin'd, 

Which, like a central power, ** the languid 
| mind. ” 

When, clear from Envy's cloud, that general peſt ! 

It burns moſt brightly in the Author's breaſt, 

Its ſoothing hopes his various pains beguile, 

And give to Learning's face her ſoothing ſmile : 

What joy, to think his Genius may create 405 

Exiſtence far beyond the common date ! 

His Wealth of Mind to lateſt ages give, 

And in Futurity's affection live! 

From unborn Beauty, till to Fancy dear, 

Draw with ſoft magic the delightful tear; 410 


I + Ver. 387. SeeNOTE XIV. 
Ver. 393. See NOTE xv. 


yy EI © 38 
Or thro? the boſom of far diſtant Youth, 
Spread the warm glow of Liberty and Truth 


O Giso | by thy frank ambition taught, 
Let me like thee maintain th' enlivening thought, 
That, from Oblivion's killing cloud ſecure, 415 
My Hope may proſper, and my Verſe endure: 
While thy bright Name, on Hiſtory's car ſublime, 
Rolls in juſt triumph o'er the field of Time, 
May I, unfaltering, thy long march attend, 
No flattering Slave ! but an applauding Friend! 420 
Diſplay th imperfect ſketch I fondly drew, 
Of that wide province, where thy laurels grew ; 
And, honour'd with a wreath of humbler bays, 
Join the loud Pæan of thy laſting praiſe ! 


1 
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| NOTE I. Vn 4. 
TH unſailing urns of Praiſe and Cenſure fand. 
| Aovob ag Te Tile nataxiiatar iy Avg M 
Auges, ole den, aan tT5,0; d id · 
Tuo urns by Jove's high throne have ever ſtood, 


The ſource of evil one, and one of good. 
| | Porz's Iliad xxiv. v. 6634 


NOTE I. vsss z 55. 


Yet one excelling Greek, &c.] Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
the celebrated hiſtorian and critic of the Auguſtan age, who 
ſettled in Italy, as he himſelt informs us, on the cloſe of the 
civil war. He has addreſſed a little treatiſe, containing a 
critique on the elder hiftorians, to his friend Cnzus Pom- 
peius, whom the French critics ſuppoſe to be Pompey the 
Great; but Reiſke, the laſt editor of Dionyſus, has ſunk 
him into a petty Greek grammarian, the client or freedman 
of that illuſtrious Roman. ene Dans | 


In this treatiſe of Dionyſius, and in one ſtill longer, on 
the character of Thucydides, there are ſome excellent hiſto- 
rical precepts, which Mr. Spelman has judicioufly thrown 
| together in the preface to his admirable tranſlation of the 
Roman Antiquities, He introduces them by the following 
F obſervation, 
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obſervation, which may ſerve perhaps to recommend the ſub. 
ject of the preſent poem. So much has been ſaid, both by 
mme antients and the moderns, in praiſe of the advantages 
reſulting from the ſtudy of Hiſtory, particularly by Diodorus 
Siculus among the former, in the noble preface to his Hiſ- 
torical Collections; and by the late Lord Bolingbroke, 
among the moderns, in his admirable letter on that ſubject; 
that I am aſloniſhed no tieatiſe has ever yet appeared in any 
age, or any language, profeſſedly written to preſcribe rules 
for writing Hiſtory 3 a work allowed to be of the greateſt 
advantage of all others to mankind, the repoſitory of truth, 
fraught with leiſons both of public and private virtue, and 
enforced by ſtronger motives than precepts—by examples. 
Rules for Poetry and Rhetoric have been written by many 
authors, both antient and modern, as if delight and elo- 
quence were of greater conſequence than inſtruction : how- 
ever, Rhetoric was a part of Hittory, as treated by the anti- 
ents 35 not the principal part indeed, but ſubſei vient to the 
principal; and calculated to apply the facts exhibited by the 
narration. I know it may be ſaid, that many antient Hiſ- 
tories are ſtill preſerved, and that theſe models are ſufficient 
guides for modern Hiſtorians, without particular ules: fo 
had the Greeks Poets of all denominations in their hands, 
and yet Ariſtotle thought it neceſſary to preſcribe particular 
rules to liis countrymen for applying thoſe examples to every 
branch of poetry: I wiſh he had done the fame in Hiſtory; 
if he had, it is very probable that his precepts would have 
rendered the beſt of our modern Hiſtories more perfect, and 
the worſt, leſs abominable.Since the reſurre&ion of let- 
ters, the want of ſuch a guide has been complained of by 
many authors, and particularly by Rapin, in the preface to 
his Hiſtory of England.” —Spelman, page 15. But this 
ingenious and learned writer ſpeaks a little too ftrongly, in 
ſaying no treatiſe has ever appeared in any age or language, 
containing rules for Hiſtory, There is one in Latin by the 
celebrated Voſlius, entitled Ars Hiftorica ; another by Hu- 
bertus Folieta, an elegant Latin writer, of the x6th centu- 
ry, on whom Thuanus beftows the higheſt commendation ; 
and Maſcardi, an Italian critic, patronized by Cardinal Ma- 
zarine, has witten alfo dell Arte Hittorica, The curious 
reader may find a fingular anecdote relating to the publica- 
non of this work in Bayle, under the article Maſcardi. But 
'0 return to Dionyſius, in comparing Herodotus and Thu- 
| cydides. 
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he cenſures the latter with a degree of ſeverity un- 


warranted by truth and reaſon: indeed this ſeverity ap- 


ſo ſtriking to the learned Fabricius, that he ſeems to 
conſider it as a kind of proof, that as —_ works of Dio- 
nyſius were compoſed in the haſty fervor of youth. They 
are however in general, to uſe the words of the ſame inge- 
nuous author, eximia & lectu digna; and a valuable critic 
of our own country, who reſembles Dionyſius in elegance of 


compoſition, and perhaps in ſeverity of judgment, has {| | 
| aer in their favour.—See Warton's Eflay on 


ope, 3d edit. page 175. 
-. HOTEL. Vaan. 
4% Lucian! thou, of Humowr”s fons ſupreme !] The little 


treatiſe of Lucian How Hittory ſhould be written, may 


be conſidered as one of the moſt valuable productions of 
that lively author ; it is not only written with great vivacity 
and wit, but is entitled to the ſuperior praiſe of breathing 


| moſt exalted ſentiments of liberty and virtue. There is a 


peculiar kind of ſublimity in his defcription of an accom- 


Toros our f & GvfyeaPeve erw, ape eg, aden v reg, 
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It is a piece of juſtice due to our own to remark, 
that in the zd volume of the World, there is a ludicrous eſ- 
ſay on Hiſtory by Mr. — which is written with all 
the ſpirit and all the humour of Lucian. | 


NOTE IV. vas 68. 

And roſe a Xenophon in ſelf eſlee m.] Oudkig og Tic v 0 
gigs c Dt Ha I; Oenud. Ja, xas Hgede rot, uad Fevo- 
porrig iy ares. LUCIAN. edit. Riollay, p. 6. 
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NOTE V. VERSE 77. 


In Egypt once a dread tribunal — This ſingul ar in- 
our late authors, is 

related at large in the Firſt Book of Diodorus Siculus; and 

as the paſſage is curious, the — free tranſlation of it 


ſtitution, which is alluded to by many 


may afford entertainment to the Engliſh reader — Thoſe 
V ho prepare to bury a relation, give notice of the day intend- 
| ed for the ceremony to the judges, and to all the friends of 
the deceaſed ; informing them, that the body will paſs over 
the lake of that diftrit to which the dead belonged : when, 
on the judges being aſſembled, to the number of more than 
forxty, and ranging themſelves in a ſemicircle on the farther ſide 
of the lake, the veſſel is ſet afloat, which thoſe who ſuperin- 
tend the funeral have prepared for this purpoſe. This veſſel 
is managed by a pilot, call 

ron; and hence they ſay, that Orpheus, travelling in old times 
into Egypt, and ſeeing this ceremony, formed his fable of 
the infernal regions, partly from what he ſaw, and partly 
from invention. The veſſel being launched on the lake, be- 
fore the coffin which contains the body is put on board, the 


law permits all, who are ſo inclined, to produce an accuſa- 


tion againſt it.— If any one ſteps forth, and proves that the 
deceaſed has led an evil life, the judges pronounce ſentence, 
and the body is precluded from burial ; but if the accuſer is 
convicted of injuſtice in his charge, he falls himſelf under a 
conſiderable penalty. When no accuſer appears, or when 
the accuſer is proved to be an unfair one, the relations, who 
are aſſembled,. change their expreſſions of ſorrow into enco- 
miums on the dead: yet they do not, like the Greeks, ſpeak 


in honour of his family, becauſe they conſider all Egyptians 


as equally well-born ; but they ſet forth the education and 
manners of his youth, his piety and juſtice in maturer life, 


his moderation and every virtue by which he was dittinguiſh- 


ed ; and they ſupplicate the infernal Deities to receive him as 
an aſſociate among the bleſt. The multitude join their ac- 


clamations of applauſe in this celebration of the dead, whom 


they conſider as going to paſs an eternity among the juſt 
below *.” Such is the deſcription which Diodorus gives of 
this funeral judicature, to which even the kings of Egypt 
were ſubject. The ſame author aſſerts, that many ſovereigns 

had 


* Diodor, Siculi Lib. i. Te I; (270; farriola, &c. 


ed in the Egyptian language Cha- 
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mad been thus judicially deprived of the honours of burial by 
the indignation of their people: and that the terrors of ſuch 


a fate had the moſt ſalutary influence on the virtue of their 
Kings. | 


The Abbe Terraſſon has drawn a ſublime picture of this 
ſepulchral proceſs, and indeed of many Egyptian Myfteries, 
In his very learned and ingenious romance, The Life of 


The infant Muſe, ambitious at her birth, 

Roſe the young herald of bercic wworth.) © Not only the 
Greek writers give a concurrent teſtimony concerning the 
priority of hiſtorical Verſe to Proſe 3 but the records of all 
nations unite in confiiming it. The oldeſt compoſitions 
among the Arabs are in Rythm or rude Verſe ; and are often 
cited as proofs of the truth of their ſubſequent Hiſtory. 
The accounts we have of the Peruvian flory confirm the 
ſame fact; for Garcilaſſo tells us, that he compiled a par: of 
his Commentaries from the antient ſongs of the courtry— 
Nay, all the American tribes, who have any compotitions, are 
found to eſtabliſh the fame truth Northern Europe contri- 
butes its ſhare of teſtimony: for there too we find the Scy- 
thian or Runic ſongs (many of them hiſtorical) to be the old- 
_ eſt compoſitions among theſe barbarous nations.” 
 BrowxNe's Diſſertation on Poetry, &c. Page 50. 


NOTE VII. VIS E 131. 


But in the center of thoſe vaſt abodes, OE 

Whoſe mighty maſs the land of Egypt 4oads.) This account 
of the Pyramids I have adopted from the very learned Mr. 
Bryant, part of whoſe ingenious obſervation upon them L 
mall here preſent to the reader, — 


One great purpoſe in all eminent and expenſiye ſtructures 
is to pleaſe the ſtranger and traveller, and to win their admi- 
ration. This is effected ſometimes by a mixture of magnifi- 
cence and beauty: at other times ſolely by immenſity and 
grandeur. The latter ſeems to have been the ohject in the 
eredting of thoſe celebrated buildines in Bgypt : and they 

certainly have anſwered the deſign. For not only the _— 


the ſubterraneous paſſages o 


erntete enn 
of their ſtructure, and the area which they occupy, but the 
ages they have endured, and the very uncertainty of their 


hiſtory, which run ſo far back into the depths of antiquity, 
uce altogether a wonderful veneration; to which build - 


| angs more exquiſite and embelliſhed are ſeldom entitled. Ma- 


ny have ſuppoſed, that they were deſigned for places of ſe- 
pulture : aad it has been affirmed by Herodotus, and other 
antient writers. But they ſpoke by gueſs : and I have 


| ſhewn by many inſtances, how uſual it was for the Grecians 


to miſtake temples for tombs. If the chief Pyramid were 
deſigned for a place of burial, what occaſion was there for a 
well, and for paſſages of communication which led to other 
buildings? Near the Pyramids ace apartments of a wonder- 
ful fabric, which extend in length one thoufand four hun- 


Ared feet, and about thirty in depth. They have been cut 
out of the hard rock, and brought to a perpendicular by the 


artiſt's chiffel ; and through dint of labour faſhioned as they 


now appear. They were undoubtedly deſigned for the re- 
ception of prieſts ; and conſequently were not appendages to 


a tomb, but to a temple of the Deity. . . . . . The prieſts of 
Egypt delighted in obſcurity; and they probably came by 
I the building to the dark cham- 
bers within; where they performed their luſtrations, and 
other nocturnal rites. Many of the ancient temples in this 
country were caverns in the rock, enlarged by art, and cut 
out into numberleſs dreary apartments: for no nation upon 
earth was fo addicted to gloom and melancholy as the 
Egyptians. BarAxr's Analyſis, Vol. III. Page 529. 


NOTE VIII. VERSE 190. 


Off the fierce Omar, &c.] The number of volumes de- 
ſtroyed in the plunder of Alexandria is ſaid to have been ſo 
great, that although they were diſtributed to heat four thou- 
ſand baths in that city, it was ſix months before they were 


conſumed. When a petition was ſent to the Chaliph Omar 


for the preſervation of this magnificent library, he replied, in 


the true fpirit of bigotry, What is contained in theſe books 


ou mention, is either agreeable to what is written in the 

k of God (meaning the Alcoran) or it is not: if it be, 

then the Alcoran is ſufficient without them: if otherwiſe, tis 
fit they ſhonld be deſtroyed.” | 

OCKLEY's Hiftory of the Saracens, Vol. I. page 312. 

| 3 NOTE 
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NOTE IX. VIII 203. 
The dome extands !—Behold th Hifloric Sire !] Herodo- 


tus, towhom Cicero has given the hunourable appellation of 


The Father of Hiſtory, was born in Halicarnaſſus, a city of 
Caria, four years before the invaſion of Xerxes, in the year 
484 before Chriſt. The time and place of his death are 
uncertain ;z but his countxyman Dionylius informs us, that 
he lived to the beginning of the Peloponneſian war; and 


Marcellinus, the Greek author who wrote a life of Thucy- 
_ dides, affirms there was a monument erected to theſe two 


great Hiſtorians in a burial-place belonging to the family of 
Miltiades. | | | ih 


There is hardly any author, antient or modern, who has 


| been more warmly commended, or more vehemently centiue 
} 5 Y 


ed, than this eminent Hiſtorian. But even the ſevere Diony- 
ſius declares, he is one of thoſe enchanting writers, whom 
you peruſe to the laſt ſyllable with pleaſure, and vill with for 
more.— Plutarch himſelf, who has made the moſt violent at- 
tack on his veracity, allows him all the merit of beautiful 
compoſition. From the heavy charges brought 1gainit him 
by the antients, the famous Henry Stephens, and his learned 


friend Camerarius, have defended their favourite Hiſtorian 


with great ſpirit. But Herodotus has found a more formi- 


| _ dable antagoniſt in a learned and animated writer of our 
own times, to whom the public have been lately indebted for 


his having opened to them new mines of Oriental learning. 
—If the ingenious Mr. Richardſon could effectualiy ſup- 
Port his Perhan ſyſtem, the great Father of the Grecian ſto 
muſt fink into a fabuliſt as low in point of veracity as Geof. 
frey of Monmouth. It muſt be owned, that ſeveral eminent 
Writers of our country have treated him as ſuch. Another 
Orientaliſt, who, in his elegant Preface to the Life of Nader 
Shaw, has drawn a ſpirited and judicious ſketch of many 
capital Hiſtorians, declares, in paſſing judgment on Herodo- 
tus, that “ his accounts of the Perhan atfairs are at leaſt 
doubtful, if not fabulous.” — Hume, I think, goes ſtill fur- 


ther, and ſays, in one of his effrys—< The firſt page of 
Thucydides is, in my opinion, the commencement of real 
Hiſtory.” For my own part, I confeſs myſelf more credu- 


lous : the relation, which Herodotus has 2iven of the re- 
pulſe of Xerxes from Greece, is ſo delightful to the mind, 


and 
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and fo animating to public virtue, that I ſhould be ſorry to 
number it among the Grecian fables. | | 
Et madidis cantat quz Soſtratus alis. 


NOTE x. VERSE 206. 


A the fair fizure of his fawour'd Queen.) Artemiſia of 
Halicarnaſſus, who commanded in perſon the five veſſels, 
which ſhe contributed to the 1 of Xerxes. On 

hearing that ſhe had ſunk a Grecian galley in the ſea - fight 
at Salamis, he exclaimed, that his men had proved women, 
and his women men. „ Se 
HEK OD. Lib. VIII. p. 660. Edit. Weſſ. 


NOTE xl. VERSE 209. 


| Soft as the fiream, wwhoſe dimpling waters play.) Sine ullis 


NOTE XII. VERSE 225. 
But mark the Youth, in dumb delight immers'd.) Thucy- 
dides, the ſon of Olorus, was born at Athens in the 

4721 before Chriſt, and is ſaid, at the age of fifteen, to have 
heard Herodotus recite his Hiſtory of the Olympic games. — 
The generous youth was charmed even to tears, and the Hiſ- 
torian congratulated Olorus on theſe marks of genius, which 
he diſcovered in his ſon.—Being inveſted with a military 
command, he was baniſhed from Athens at the age of 48, 
by the injuſtice of faction, becauſe he had unfortunately fail- 
ed in the defence of Amphipolis.—He retired into Thrace, 
and is reported to have married a Thracian lady poſſeſſed of 
valuable mines in that country.—At the end of 20 years his 
ſentence of baniſhment was revoked. Some authors affirm 
that he returned to Athens, and was treacherouſly killed in 
that city. But others aſſert that he died in Thrace, at the 

advanced age of 80, leaving his Hiſtory unfiniſhed. | 
MARCELLINUsS ; and DODWELL. Annales Thucydid. 


NOTE XIII. Vers 251. 


A generous guardian of a rival's fame.) It is ſaid by 8 
pgenes Laertius, that Xenophon firſt brought the Hiſtory of 
| Thkucydides 


K 
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 Thucydides into public reputation, though he had it in his 


power to aſſume to himſelf all the glory of that work. This 
amiable Philoſopher and Hiſtorian was born at Athens, and 
became early a diſciple of Socrates, who is faid by Strabo to 
have ſaved his life in battle. About the goth year of his 
age, according to the conjecture of his admirable tranſlator 
Mr. Spelman, he engaged in the expedition of Cyrus, and 
accompliſhed his immortal retreat in the ſpace of 15 months. 
The jealouſy of the Athenians baniſhed him from his native 

city, for engaging in the ſervice of Sparta and of Cyrus. 
On his return therefore he retired to Scillus, a town of Elis, 
where he built a temple to Diana, which he mentions in his 
Epiſtles, and devoted his leiſure to philoſophy and rural 
ſports. But commotions arifing in that country, he removed 


to Corinth, where he is ſuppoſed to have written his Grecian 


Hiſtory, and to have died at the age of ninety, in the year 
360 before Chriſt. By his wife Phileſia he had two fons, 
Diodorus and Gryllus. The latter rendered himſelf immor- 


tal by killing Epaminondas in the famous battle of Mantinea, 


but periſhed in that exploit, which his father lived to record. 
NOTE XIV. VERSE 273. 
Rome's haughty genius, who enſiav'd the Greek, 


In Grecian language deigus at firſt to ſpeak.) Some of the 
moſt illuſtrious Romans are known to have written Hiſtories 


in Greek. The luxuriant Lucullus, when he was very 


young, compoſed in that language a Hiltory of the Marſi, 
which, Plutarch ſays, was extant in his time—Cicero wrote 
a Greek Commentary on his own conſulſhip—and the elegant 
Atticus produced a ſimilar work on the fame ſubject, that did 
not perfectly ſatisfy the nice ear of his friend, as we learn 
from the following curious paſſage in a letter concerning the 
Hiſtory in queſtion :—** Quanquam tua illa (leg: enim liben- 
ter) horridula mihi atque incompta viſa ſunt : ſed tamen erant 
ornata hoc ipſo, quod ornamenta neglexerant, et ut mulieres, 
ideo bene olere, quia nihil olebant, videbantur.” Ke” 

Epiſt. ad ATTICUM. Lib. II. Ep. 1. 


NOTE XV. VERSE 279. 


Thou friend of Scipio! wersd in War's alarms.) Polybins, 
born at Megalopolis in Arcadia, 205 years before Chriſt, 
ns ; | He 
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He was trained to arms under the celebrated P 
and is deſcribed by Plutarch carrying the urn of that great 
but unfortunate General in his funeral proceſſion. He aroſe 


to conſiderable honours in his own country, but was com- 


pelled to viſit Rome with other 22 Achæans, who were 

ſubmiſſion of their ſtate. 
From hence he became intimate with the ſecond Scipio Afri- 
canus, and was preſent with him at the demolition of Car- 
thage. He ſaw Corinth alſo plundered by Mummius, and 


| thence paſſing through the cities of Achaia, reconciled them 
to Rome. He extended his travels into Egypt, France, and 


Spain, that he might avoid ſuch geog errors as he has 
cenſured in other writers of Hiſtory. He lived to the age of 
$2, and died of an illneſs occaſioned by a fall from his horſe. 
FaBRICIUs, Bibliotheca Græca. 
In cloſing this conciſe account of the capital Greek Hiſto- 
rians, I cannot help obſerving, that our language has been 
greatly enriched, in the courſe of the preſent century, by ſuch 
tranſlations of theſe Authors as do great honour to our 
country, and are at lea't equal to any which other nations 
have produced. 5 | 


In the chief Roman Hiſtorians we ſeem to have been leſs 
fortunate ; but from the ſpecimen which Mr. Aikin has lately 


given the public in the ſmaller pieces of Tacitus, we may 


hope to ſee an excellent verſion of that valuable author, who 
has been hitherto ill treated in our language, and among all 
the antients there is none perhaps whom it is more difficult 
to tranſlate with fidelity and ſpirit. 


NOTE XVI. VErsZ 297. 


Sententious Sailuft leads ber lofty train.) This celebrated 
Hiſtorian, who from the irregularity of his life, and the beau- 
ty of his writings, has been called, not unhappily, the Bo- 
lingbroke of Rome, was born at Amiternum, a town of the 
Sabines. For the profligacy of his early life he was expelled 
the ſenate, but reſtored by the intereſt of Julius Cæſar, who 
gave him the command of Numidia, which province he is 


faid to have plundered by the moſt infamous extortion, pur- 


chaſing with part of this treaſure thoſe rich and extenſive poſ- 


ſeſſions on the Quirinal Hill, fo celebrated by the name of 


the Horii Salluſtiani,——He died in the 7oth year of his age, 
"wr -4 


married 


eren | 5n 


four years before the battle of Actiom, and 35 before the 


Chriſtian era. His enmity to Cicero is well known, and 
perhaps it had ſome influence on the peculiarity of his dition 


 — perſonal animoſity might make him endeavour to form a 


ſtyle as remote as poſſible from the redundant language of 
the immortal Orator, whoſe turbulent wife, Terentia, he is 


ſaid to have married after her Civorce. This extraordinary 


woman — ＋ to have lived to the age of 103, to have 
„ her third huſband, and Vibius Rufus her 
fourth. The latter boaſted, with the joy of an Antiquarian, 


that he poſſeſſed two of the greateſt curioſities in the world, 
namely Terentia, who had been Cicero's wife, and the chair 


in which Ceſar was killed. St. JEROM ; and Dio Cas- 
SIUS, quoted by Middleton in his life of Cicero.——But to 
return to Salluſt.— His Roman Hiftory, in fix books, from 


the death of Sylla to the conſpiracy of Catiline, the great 


work from which he chiefly derived his glory among t he An- 
tients, is unfortunately loft, excepting a few fragments; 
but his two detached pieces of Hiſtory, which happily remain 
entire, are fufficient to juſtify the great encomiums he has 

received as a writer. —He has had the fingular honour to be 
twice tranſlated by a royal hand—firt by our Elizabeth, ac- 
cording to Camden ; and fecondly by the pretent Infant of 


Spain, whoſe verſion of this elegant Hiſtorian, lately printed 


in folio, is one of the moſt beautiful books that any coun- 


try has produced fince the invention of printing. 


NOTE XVIL Vers? 311. 


In bright pre-emirence, that Greece might oaun, 
 Sublimer Livy claims ih Hiſtoric thronme.] All the little 
perſonal account, that can be collected of Livy, amounts 
only to this that he was born at Patavium, the modern Pa- 
dua; that he was choſen by Auguſtus to ſuperinterd the 
education of the ſtupid Claudius; that he was rallied by the 
Einperor for his attachment to the cauſe of the Republic; and 
that he died in his own country in the 4th year of Tiberius, 
at the age of 56, There is a paſſage in one of Pliny's letters, 
which, as it ſhews the high and extenſive reputation of our 


- Hiſtorian during his life, I ſhall preſent to the reader in the 


words of Pliny's maſt elegant tranſlator. Do you remember 
to have read of a certain inhabitant of the city of Cadiz, who 
was fo ſtruck with the illuſtrious character of Livy, — he 

travelled 
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travelled to Rome on purpoſe to ſee that great Genius ; and 
as foon as he had ſatisfied his curioſity, returned home again? 
MEeLMOTH's Pliny, Vol. I. page 73. A veneration ſtil 
more extraordinary was paid to this great author by Al- 
phonſo King of Naples, who in 1451 ſent Panormita as his 
| Ambaſſador to the Venctians, in whoſe dominion the bones 
of Livy had been lately difcovered, to beg a relic of this ce- 
lebrated Hiſtorian. They preſented him with an arm-bone, 
and the preſent is recorded in an inſcription preſerved at Pa- 
dua, which the curious reader may find in Voſſius de Hiſto- 
ricis Latinis. This ſingular anecdote is alſo related in Bayle, 
under the article Panormita. Learning perhaps never ſuſ- 
tained a greater loſs, in any fingle author, than by the de- 
ſtruction of the latter and more . intereſting part of Livy. 
Several eminent moderns have indulged the pleaſing expec- 
tation that the entire work of this noble Hiſtorian might yet 
be recovered. It has been faid to exiſt in an Arabic verſion : 
and even a compleat copy of the original is ſuppoſed to have 
been extant as late as the year 16317, and to have periſhed at 
that time in the piunder of Magdeburgh. That munificend 
patron of learning, Leo the Xth, exerted the moſt generous 
zeal to reſcue from oblivion the valuable treaſure, which one 
of his moſt bigotted predeceſſors, Gregory the Great, had 
expelled from every Chriſtian library.—Bayle has preſerved 
under the ariicle Leo, two curious original letters of that 
Pontiff, concerning his hopes of recovering Livy ; which 
afford moſt honourable proofs of his liberality in the cauſe 
of letters. | 

| NOTE XVII. VERSE 3:5. 


Yet, like the matchleſs, mutilated frame, . 
To which great Angelo bequeath'd his name.] The trunk of 
_ a ſtatueof Hercules by Apollonius the Athenian, univerſally 
called the Torſo of Michael Angelo, from its having been 

the favourite ſtudy of that divine Artiſt. He is ſaid to have 
made out the compleat figure in a little model of wax ſtill 
preſerved at Florence, repreſenting Hercules repoſing af- 
ter his labours. The figure is fitting in a penſive poſture, 
with an elbow refting on the knee. 19 N | 


NOTE XIX. Verst 333. 


Sarcaftic Tacitus, abrupt and dark.) Tacitus was born, 
according to the conjefture of Lipſius, in the cloſe of the 
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reign of Claudius : paſſing through various public honours, 


he roſe at length to the conſular dignity, under Nerva, in 


the year of Chriſt 97. The date of his death is unknown, 
but he is faid to have lived happily to ar advanced age with 


his wife, the amiable daughter of the virtuous Agricola, 


whoſe life he has ſo beautifully written. By this lady he is 
ſuppoſed to have left children ; and the emperor Tacitus is 
conjectured to have been a remote deſcendant from the hiſto- 
rian, to whoſe works and memory he paid the higheſt regard. 
It is reported by Sidonius Apollinaris, that Tacitus recom- 


mended the province of writing Hiſtory to Pliny the Younz- 


er, and that he did not himſelf engage in that employment, 
till his friend had declined it. This is not mentioned, in- 
deed, in any of the beautiful letters ſtill remaining from 
_ Pliny to Tacitus; but it is an inſtance of delicacy not unpa- 
rallel'd among the Antierts, as will appear from the follow- 


ing remark by one of the moſt elegant and liberal of modern 


eritics. The Roman Poet, who was not more eminent by 
his genius than amiable in his moral character, affords perhaps 
the moſt remarkable inſtance that any where occurs, of the 


conceſſions which a mind ſtrongly impregnated with ſenti- 


ments of genuine amity, is capable of making. Virgil's ſu- 
perior talents rendered him qualified to excel in all the nobler 
ſpecies of poetical compolition : nevertheleſs, from the moſt 
uncommon delicacy of friendſhip, he ſacrificed to his intima- 
cy with Horace, the unrivall'd reputation he might have ac- 
quired by mdulging his lyric vein ; as from the fame refined 
motive he forbore to exerciſe his dramatic powers, that he 
might not obſcure the glory of his friend Varius. 
Aurum et opes et rura, frequens donabit amicus : 
Qui velit ingenio cedere, rarus erit.” 
| MaxrrT. VIII. 18. 
MELMOTH's Remarks on LLius, page 292. 
As to Tacitus, it is clear, I think, from the letters of 
Pliny, as well as from his own moſt pleaſing Life of Agri- 
cola, that he poſſeſſed all the refined and affectionate feelings 
of the heart in a very high degree, though the general caft 
of his hiſtorical works might lead us to imagine, that auſte- 
rity was his chief characteriſtic. It would be eaſy to fill a 
volume in tranſcribing the great encomiums, and the violent 
cenſures, which have been laviſhed by modern writers of 
almoſt every country on this profound Hiſtorian, The laſt 
| critic 
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critic of eminence, who has written againſt him, in Britain, 
is, I believe, the learned Author of The Origin and Progreſs 
of Language; who, in his zd volume of that work, has 
made many curious remarks on the compoſition of the an- 
tient Hiſtorians, and is particularly ſevere on the dition of 
Tacitus, He repreſents him as the defective model, from 
which modern writers have copied, what he is pleaſed to 
call, * the ſbort and priggiſh cut of Ayle ſo much in uſe now.” 

| NOTE XX. VERSE 356. | 
DV Plutarch ſhines, by moral beauty known.) It is to be 
_ wiſhe/!, that this moſt amiable Moralitt and Biographer had 
added a Life of himſelf, to thoſe which he has given to the 
world: as the particulars, which other Writers have pre- 
| ſerved of bis perfonal Hiſtory, are very doubtful and im- 
perfect. According to the learned Fabricius, he was born 
under Claudius, 50 years after the Chriitian æra, raiſed to 
the conſular dignity under Trajan, whoſe preceptor he is 
laid to have been, and made Procurator of Greece in his old 
age by the Emperor Adrian—in the th year of whoſe reign 
he is typpoſed to have died, at the age of 70. He was mar- 
ried to a moit amiable woman of his own native town Chæ- 
ronea, whoſe name was Timoxena, and to whoſe ſenſe and 
virtue he has borne the moſt affectionate teſtimony in his 
moral works; of which it may be regretted that we have 
no elegant tranſlation. Indeed even the Lives of Plutarch, 
the moſt popular of all the antient hiſtorical compoũtions. 
were chiefly known to the Engliſh reader by a motley and 
miſerable verhon, till a new one, executed with fidelity and 
ſpuit, was preſented to the public by the Langhornes in 

1770. | | | : 

NOTE XXI. VERSE 379. | 
Mild Marcellinus ! free from fervil? awe !] Ammianus 
Marcellinus, a Grecian and a Soldier, as he calls himfclf, 
flouriſhed under Conſtantius and the fucceeding emperors, as 
late as Theodoſius. He ſerved under julian in the Eaſt, and 
Vote a Hiſtory from the reign of Nerva to the death of Va- 
lens, in 21 books, of which 18 only remain.— The time and 
circumſtances of his own death are unknown. — Bayle has an 
article on Marcellinus, in which he obſerves, that he has 
introduced a moſt bitter invectire againit the Practitioners of 
Law into his Hiſtory.—He mould have added, that the 
| Hiitorian 
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Hiſt . 1 ſt <> on ſe il ſt 0 cha- 
racters of that profeſſion, and even mentions the peculiar 
hardſhip to which Advocates are themſelves expoſed. — The 
6. — 8 


NOTE XXII. Verse 399. 


And, with Comnena's royal name impreſl.] Anna Com- 
nena was the eldeſt daughter of the emperor Alexius Com- 
nenus, and the empreſs Irene, burn 108 3.— She wrote the 


Hiſtory of her father, in 15 books, firſt publiſhed, very im- 


perfectly by Hæſchelius, in 1610, and fince printed in the 
collection of the Byzantine Hiſtorians, with a diffuſe and in- 
correct Latin verſion by the Jeſuit Poſſinus, but with _ 
| lent notes by the learned Du Freſne. 


Conſidering the miſeries of the time in which ſhe lived, 


and the merits of her work—which ſome Critics have de- 
_ clared ſuperior to every other in that voluminous collection 
| this Lady may be juſtly regarded as a firgular phænomenon 
in the literary world ; and, as this mention of her may poſ- 


Gly excite the curiofity of my fair Readers, I ſhall cloſe the 


Notes to this Epiſtle with preſenting to them a Tranſlation 
of the Preface to her Hiſtory, as I believe no part of her 
Works have yet appeared in any modern language. I _ 
that I could not abridge it without injuring its beauty, and 
though long, I flatter myſelf it will eſcape the cenſure of 
being tedious, as ſhe feelingly diſplays in it the misfortunes 
of her life, and the character of her mind. 


THE PREFACE OF THE PRINCESS ANNA COMNENA, 
FROM THE GREEK. 
| Prefixed to her ALEXIAD, or Hiſtory of her Father 
the Emperor ALE xius. 


TIME, which flows irreſiftibly, ever encroaching, and 
ſtealing ſomething from human life ſeems to bear away all 
that is mortal into a gulph of darkneſs ; ſometimes deliroy- 
ing ſuch things as deſerve not utterly to be forgotten, and 
ſometimes, ſuch as are moſt noble, and moſt worthy of re- 
membrance. Now (to uſe the words of the tragic your” ) 


Diſcovering things inviſible ; and now 


Sweeping each preſent obje from our ſight. 
V Sophocles. 


But 
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But Hiſtory forms the ſtrongeſt barrier againſt this tide of 
Time: it withitands, in ſome meaſure, the violence of the 
torrent, and, by collecting and cementing ſuch things as ap- 
pear worthy of preſervation, while they are hurried along the 
ſtream, it allows them not to fink into the abyſs of oblivion. 


On this conſideration, I Anna, the daughter of the empe- 
ror Alexius, and his conſort Irene, born and educated in 
imperial ſplendor—not utterly void of literature, and ſolici- 
tous to diſtinguiſh myſclf by that Grecian characteriſtic—as 
I have already applied myſelf to Rhetoric, and having tho- 
roughly ſtudied the Principles of Ariftotle and the Dialogues 
of Plato, have endeavoured to adorn my mind with the + four 
uſual branches of education (for I think it incumbent on 
me, even at the riſque of appearing win, to declare what 
qualifications for the preſent taſk I have reteived from nature, 
or gained by application; what Providence has beſtowed up- 
on me, or time and opportunity ſupplied.) On theſe ac- 
counts, I am defirous of commemorating, in my preſent 
Vork, the actions of my father, as they deſerve not to be bu - 
ried in filence, or to be plunged, as it were, by the tide of 
Time, iato the ocean of Oblivion: both thoſe actions which 
he performed after he obtained the diadem, and thoſe before 
that period, while he was himſelf a ſubject of other Princes. 
| I engage in this narration, not ſo much to diſplay any little 
talent for compoſition, as to prevent tranſactions of ſuch im- 
portance from periſhing unrecorded : fince even the brighteſt 
of human atchievements, if not conſigned to memory under 
the guard of writing, are extinguiſhed, as it were, by the 
Darkneſs of Silence, | | 


My father was a man, who knew both how to govern, 
and to pay to governors a becoming obedience : but in chu- 
ſing his actions for my ſubje&, I am apprehenſive, in the 
very outſet of my work, leſt | may be cenſured as the Pane- 
gyriſt of my own family for writing of my father; that if I 
ſpeak of him with admiration, my whole Hiſtory will be 
conſidered as a falſe and flattering encomium ; and if any 
circumſtance, I may have occaſion to mention, leads me, 
as it were by force, to diſapprove ſome part even of his 
conduct, I am apprehenſive, on the other hand, not from 
the character of my father, but from the very nature of 
things, that ſome malignant cenſurers may compare me to 
af 


+ Aftrology, Geometry, Arithmetic, and Muſic, 


VV 
Cham, the ſon of Noah; fince there are many, whom 


and malevolence will not ſuffer to form a fair 3 


who, to ſpeak in the words of Homer, 
Are keen to cenſure, where no blame is due. 


For whoever engages in the province of Hiſtory, is bound to 


forget all ſentiments both of favour and av ; and often 


to adorn his enemies with the higheſt commendations, when 


their actions are entitled to ſuch reward; and often to cen- 

ſure his moſt intimate friends, when the failings of their life 
aud manners require it. Theſe are duties equally incumbent 
on the Hiſtorian, which he cannot decline. As to myſelt, 


with regard to thoſe who may be affected either by my cen- 


ſure or my praiſe, I would wiſh to aſſure them, that 1 — 
both of them, and their conduct, according to the evi 

of their actions themſelves, or the report of thuſe who beheld 
them; for either the fathers, or the grandfathers, of many 


perſons now living were ocular witneſſes of what I ſhall re- 
cord. I have been chiefly led to engage in this Hiſtory of 
my father by the following circumftance :—It was my for- 


tune to marry Cæſar Nicephorus, of the Bryennian family, 


2 man far ſuperior to all his cotemporaries, not only in per- 


ſonal beauty, but in ſublimity of underſtanding, and all the 
charms of eloquence ! for he was equally the admiration of 
| thoſe who ſaw, and thoſe who heard him. But that my diſ- 
_ courſe may not wander trom its preſent purpoſe, let me pro- 
ceed in my narration !-—He was then, among all men, the 
moſt cittingutſhed ; and when he marched with the empe- 
ror John Comnenus, my brother, on his expedition againſt 
Antioch, and other places in poſſeſſion of the Barbarians, 
fill unable. to 2bſtain from literary purſuits, even in thoſe 
ſcenes of labour and fatigue, he wrote various compolitiong 
wortiy of remembrance and of honour. But he chiefly ap- 
plied himſelf to the writing an account of what related to 


” father Alexius, emperor of the Romans, at the requett 
the empreſs ; reducing into proper form the tranſattions 


of his reign, whenever the times would allow him to devote 
thort intervals of leiſure from arms and battle to works of 
literature, and the labour of compoſition. In forming this 
Hiſtory, he deduced his accounts from an early period, being 
directed in this point alſo by the inſtruction of our royal 
_ miſtreſs ; beginning from the emperor Diogenes, and de- 


ſcending to the perton, whom he had choſen for the Hero of 


his Dtama—for this ſeaſon firſt ſhewed my father to be 2 
youth of expectation. P+fore this period he was a mere in- 
| (3 = fant ; 
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fant; and of courſe performed nothing worthy of being re- 
corded: unleſs even the occuręences of his childhood ſhonld 


be thought a fit ſubie& for Hidtory. Such then was the de- 


ſign and ſcope of Cæſar's compoſition : but he failed in the 
hope he had entertained, of bringing his Hiſtory to its con- 
clufion: for having brought it to the times of the emperor 


Nicephorus Botoniates, he there broke off, having no future 


opportunity allowed lim of continuing his narration : a cix - 
cum ſtance, which has proved a ſevere lofs to Literature, and 
robbed his readers of delight! — On this account I have un- 
dertaken to record the actions cf my father, that ſuch at- 
chievements may not eſcape poſterity. What degree of har- 
mony and grace the writings of Cæſar poſſeſſed, all perſons 
know, who have been fortunate enough to fee his compoſiti- 
ons. But having executed his work to the period I have 
mentioned, in the midi of hurry and fatigue, and bringing 
it to us half finiſhed from his expedition, he brought home, 
alas ! at the ſame time, a diſorder that proved mortal, con- 
tracted, perhaps, from the hardſhips of his paſſage, or per- 


haps from that harraſſing ſcene of perpetual action, and polſi- 


bly indeed from his inſinite anxiety on my account; for anx- 
iety was natural to his affectionate heart, and his labours 
were without intermiſſion. Moreover the change and bad 
neſs of climates might prepare him for this draught of death. 
For notwithſtanding the dreadful ſtate of his health, he per- 
ſevered in the campaign againſt the Syrians and Cilicians, 
till at length he was conveyed out of Syria in a moſt infirm 
ſtate, and was brought through Cicilia, Pamphylia, Lydia, 


and Bithynia, home to the metropolis of the empire, and 


to his family. But his vitals were now affected by his infi- 
nite fatigue. —Even in this ſtate of weakneſs he was deſirous 
of diiplaying the events of his eXpedition : but this his di- 
order rendered him unable to execute, and indeed we enjoined 
him not to attempt it, leit by the effort of ſuch a narration 
he ſhouid burſt open his wound But in the recollect ion 
of theſe things, my whole ſoul 'is darkened, and my eyes 
are covered with a flood of tears.—O what a director of the 
Roman counicls was then torn from us! O what an end was 


there to all the treaſures of clear, of various, and of uſeful 


knowledge, which he had collected from obſervation and ex- 


perience, both in regaid to foreign affairs, and the internal 
buſineſs of the empire -O what a form was then deſtroy - 
ed !--Beautv, that ſeemed not only entitled to dominion, 


| Hur bearing even the ſemblance of divinity ! 1 indeed hare 


been 


r 
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from the imperial cradle, an unpropitious fortune : ſome 


perhaps might eſteem that fortune not unpropitious, which 


ſeemed to ſinile upon my birth, in giving me ſovereigns for 
my parents, and nurſing me in the imperial purple: but for 
the other circumſtances of my life, alas, what rempetts ! 
alas, what perturbations! The melody of Orpheus affected 
even inanimate nature; and Timotheus, in playing the Or- 
thic ſong to Alexander, made the Macedon ſtart to arms. 
The relation of my miſeries would not, indeed, produce 
ſuch effects 3 but it would move every auditor to tears; it 
would force not only beings endued with ſenſibility, but even 
inanimate nature to ſympathize in my ioriow-.— This remem- 
brance of Cæſar, and his unexpected death, tears open the 
deepeſt wound of my foul : Indeed, I conſider all my for- 
mer misfortunes, if compared to this immeaſurable cala- 
mity, but as a drop of water to the Atlantic tea: or rather, 
my earlier afflictions were a kind of prelude to this: they 
firſt involved me, as it were, like a ſmoke preceding this ra- 
ging fire: they were a kin of heat, that portended a con- 
fligration, which ro words can deſcribe. O thou fire, that 
blazeſt without fuel, preying on my heart without deſtroying 
its exiſtence ; piercing through my very bones, and ſhrink- 
ing up my foul !—But I perceive myſelt hurried away from 


my ſubje& : this mention of Cæſar, and what I ſuffer in his 


los, has led me into the prolixity of grief: wiping there. 
fore the tear from my eyes, and reſtraining myſelf from this 
indulgence of forrow, I will proceed in order; yet, as the 
* tragic poet ſays, . | 

| Still adding tear to tear, 
as recolleting misfortune after misfortune : for the entering 
on a hittory of ſuch a king, fo eminent for his virtues, re- 
vives in my mind all the wonders he performed, which move 
me to freſh tears: and theſe I ſhare in common with all the 
world; for the remembrance of him, and the recital of eis 
reian, ſupplies to me a ne ſubject of lamentation, and mult 
remind others of the loſs they have ſuſtained. 


But let me at len th begin the Hiſtory of my father, 


from the period moſt proper: now the moſt proper period is 


that, which will give to my narration the cleareſt, and moſt 


| | * CTuripides. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: 
| NOTE l. Venss 27. 


H OW ſaintcd Kings renounce, auith holy dread, 

The chaſte endearments of their marriage-bed.) It is 
well known how Edward the Confeſſor is celebrated for his 
mviolable chaſtity by the Monkiſh Hiſtorians— one of them, 
in particular, is fo ſolicitous to vindicate the piety of Ed- 
ward in this article, that he paſſcs a ſevere cenſure on thoſe, 
| who had imputed his fingular continence to a principle of 
reſentment againſt the father of his queen—Hanc quoque 
Rex ut conjugem tali arte tiactavit; quod nec thoro remo- 
vit; nec cam virili more carnaliter cognovit : quod utrum 
patris illius, qui proditor con victus erat, et familiæ ejus odio 
quod prudenter pro tempore diſſimulabat; an amore caſtita- 
tis id fecerit, incertum eſt aliquibus, qui in dubiis ſiniſtra 
interpretantur. Veruntamen non benevoli, et veritati, ut 
videtur, difſoni dicere præſumunt. Quod Rex charitatis et 
pacis munere ditatus, de genere proditoris hæredes, qui ſibi 
ſuccederent, corrupto ſemine noluerit procreare. Sciebat 
enim rex pacificus quod filia nihil criminis commiſit cum 
patre proditore, & ideo non reſpuit thorum virginis; ſed 
ambo unanimi aſſenſu caſtitatem voverunt, parilique volun · 
tate, TuhOoMA RUDBORNE, Hiſt. major. in Anglia Sacra. 

| | Tom. I. p. 241. 

The very high degree of merit, which the writers of the 
dark ages aitributed to this matrimonial mortification, is ſtill 
more forcibly diſplayed in a miraculous ſtory related by 

Gregory of Tours, which the curious reader may find in 
the Firſt Book and 42d chapter of that celebrated Hiſtorian. 
| | | NOTE 
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NOTE H. VERSE 19. 
How Nuns, entranc'd, to joys celeflial mount, 


Made drunk with rapture from a ſacred fount.] The 


Monkiſh Hiſtorians ſeem to have conſidered a viſion as the 
moſt engaging embelliſhment that Hiſtory could receive 
Even the ſage Matthew Paris delights in theſe heavenly di- 
greſſions. But the viſions, to which the preceding verſes 


particularly allude, are thoſe of. the Virgin Flotilda, printed 
in the ſecond volunie of the Hiſtorize Francorum Scriptores, 


by the learned Du Cheſne : A very ſhort ſpecimen may ſa- 


tisfy the curiolity of the Reader—Videbatur Canis candidus 


eidem adgaudere, quem tamen illa timens pertrantit, & ad 
quendam locum in medium decentium clericorum pervenit, 


qui eam gratanter excipiebant, et potum ei in vaſe pulcherri- 
mo quaſi aquam clariſſimam offerebant.—— P. 624. 


NOTE III. vas 24. 


With thoſe dear gifts, the Meadow and the Mill.] The 


uſual legacy of the old Barons to their monaſtic dependants. 


NOTE Iv. Verse 59. | 
If mitred Turpia told, in wildeſt. firain.} It is now ge- 
nerally agreed, that the Hiſtory which bears the name of 
Turpin, Archbiſhop of Rheims, was the forgery of a Monk, 


at the time of the Cruſades, though Pope Calixtus the Se- 
cond declared it to be authentic. —Bout, as it was certaiviy 


intended to paſs as genuine Hiltory, whenever it was com- 


poſed, and actually did fo for ſome ages, this poetical men- 


tion of it appeared not improper. For the entertainment of 
the curious Keader, I ſhall tranſcribe the two mMiraculous 


| paſſages alluded to in the poem : — Ante diem belli, caſtris et 


arietibus & turmis præparatis in pratis; ſeilicet quæ ſunt 


inter caſtrum, quod dicitur Talaburgum, & urbem, juxta 


fluvium Caranta, infixerunt Chriftiani quidam haitas ſuas 
trectas in terra ante caſtra, craſtina vero die haſtas ſuas corti- 
cibus & frontibus decoratas invenerunt; hi ſcilicet qui in bello 
præſenti accepturi erant mar tyrii palmam pro Chriſti fide. 
Qui ctiam tanto miraculo Dei gaviſi, abſciths haſtis ſuis de 
terra, ſimul coaduniti primitus in bello perierunt, & multos 
uy" og occiderunt, fed tandem Martyrio coronantur. 
Cap- X. 
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After the foliloquy of Roland, addreſſed to his ſword, 
which moſt readers have ſeen quoted in Mr. Warton's ex- 
cellent Obſervations on Spenſer, the Hiſtorian proceeds thus: 
— Timens ne in manus Saracenorum deveniret, percuſſit 
ſpata lapidem marmoreum trino ictu; a fummo uſque deor- 
ſum lapis dividitur, & gladius biceps illæſus educitur, — 
Deinde tuba ſua ccepit altiſona tonitruare, fi forte aliqui ex 
Chrittianis, qui = nemora Saracenorum timore latitabant, 
ad ſe venirent. Vel fi illi, qui portus jam tranſierant, forte 


ad ſe redirent, ſuoque funeri adeſſent, ſpatamque ſuam & 


uum acciperent, et Saracenos perſequerentur. Tunc 
— virtute tuba ſua eburnea inſonuit, quod flatu omnis ejus 


tuba per medium ſciſſa, & venæ colli ejus & nervi rupti fuiſſe 


feruntur, cujus vox ad aures Caroli, qui in valle quæ Caroli 


dicitur, cum exercitu ſuo tentoria fixerat, loco ſcilicet, qui 


| diftabat a Carolo ofto miliaribus verſus Gaſconium, Angelico 


NOTE v. Vins z 65. 


Tet made Æginbard, with grateful care.] The celebrated 
Secretary and ſuppoſed Son - in lw of Charlemain; who is 


ſiaid to have been carried through the ſnow on the ſhoulders 
_ of the affectionate and ngenious Imma, to prevent his bein 


being 
tracked from her apartment by the Emperor her father: a 
ory which the elegant pen of Addiſon has copied and em- 
belliſned from an old German Chronicle, and inſerted in the 
Id volume of the Speftator.— This happy lover (ſuppoling 


the ſtory to be true) ſeems to have poſſeſſed a heart not un- 


worthy of fo enchanting a miſtreſs, and to have returned 
her ion with the moſt faithful attachment; for there is 
a letter of Aginhard's ftill extant, lamenting the death of 
his wife, which is written in the tendereſt ftrain of connubial 
affliction it does not however expreſs that this lady was the 
affectionate Princeſs, and indeed ſome late critics have proved, 
that Imma was not the daughter of Charlemain.——But to 
return to our Hiſtorian, He was a native of Germany, and 


educated by the munificence of his imperial maſter, of which 
He has left the moſt grateful teftimony in his Preface to the 


Life of that Monarch—the paſſage may ſerve to ſhew both 


the amiable mind of the Hiſtorian, and the elegance of his 


ſryle, confidering the age in which he wrote: —Suberat & alia 
non irrationabilis, ut apinor cauſa, que vel fola ſufficere 


* 
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poſſet, ut me ad hec ſcribenda compelleret ; nutrimentum 
videlicet in me impenſum, & perpetua, poſtquam in aula ejus 
converſari etepi, cum ipſo ac liberis ejus amicitia, qua me 
ita ſibi devinxit, debitoremque tam vivo quam mortuo con - 


ſtituit z ut merito ingratus videri & judicari poſſem, ſi tat 


bene ſiciorum in me eollatorum immemor clariſſima & illuſtriſ- 
ima hominis optime de me meriti geſta ſilentio preterirem : 
patererque vitam ejus quaſi qui nunquam vixerit ſine literis 
ac debita laude manere; cui ſeribendæ atque explicandæ 
non meum ingeniolum, quod exile & parvum imo nullum 
pene eſt, ſed Tullianam par erat deſudare facundiam.— The 
terms in which he ſpeaks of Charlemain's being unable to 
write are as follow: Tentabar & ſcribere fabulaſque & cocli- 
cellos ad hoc in lectulo ſub cervicalibus circumferre ſolebat, 
ut cum vacuum tempus eſſet, — efigiundis liter is aſſue- 
taceret. Sed m proſperè fucc-fiit labor ſterus, ac 
ſerõ 1 after the Joſs ＋ bs lamented 
wife, is ſuppoſed to have paſſed the remainder of his days in 


religious retirement, and to have died foon after the year 


840.—His Life of Charlemain, his Annals from 741 to 889, 
and his Letters, are all inſerted in the 2d volume of Du- 
cheſne's Scriptores Francorum. But there is an improved 


edition of this valuable Hiſtorian, viith the Annotations of 


Hermann Schmincke, ia Quarto 1711. | 
NOTE vi. Vers2 79. 
if Britiſh Geoffrey fill d his motley tage 


With Merlin's 1 ells and Uther's amorous rage. ] The firſt 
of the two excellent diſſertations prefixed to Mr. Warton's 


Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, gives the moſt perfect account of 


this famous old Chronicler, and his whimſical performance. 
* About the year 1100, Gualter, Archdeacon of Oxford, 
a learned man, and a diligent collector of Hiſtories, travel - 
ling through France, procured in Armorica an antient Chro- 
nicle, written in the Britiſh or Armorican language, enti- 
tled, Brut. y-· Brenbiued, or the Hiltory of the Kings of Bri- 
tain. This book he brought into Evgland, and communi- 


cated it to Geoffery of Monmouth, a Welth Benedictine 
Monk, an elegant writer of Latin, and admirably ſkilled in 


the Britiſh tongue. Geoffrey, at the requeit and recommen- 
dation of Gualter the Archdeacon, tranſlated this Britiſh 
Chronicle into Latin, executing the Tranſlation with a 1 
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rable degree of purity, and fidelity, yet not without 
ſome — a fed after the year 


2138... -+ The ſimple ſubject of this Chronicle, diveſted 
of its romantic embelliſhments, is a deduction of the Welſh 
Princes from the Trojan Brutus to Cadwallader, who 


reigned in the ſeventh century.” To this extract from Mr. 
Warton, it may be proper to add a conciſe account of that 
romantic embelliſhment, to which I — allu- 
ded: Uther Pendragon, at the fettival of his coronation, 
falls in love with Igerna, the wife of Goarlois, Duke of 


Cornwall; and being prevented from purſuing his addreſſes 


by the vigilance of the h»ſband, he applies to the magical 


power of Merlin for the completion of his deſire.— This he 
obtains by being transformed into the perſon of Gorlois, and 


thus introducing himſelf to the deluded Igerna, as Jupiter 


Viſited Alcmena, he gives birth to the celebrated Arthur 


Manſit itaque rex ea note cum Igerna & ſeſe deſulerata ve- 
nere refecit. Deceperat namque illam falſa ſpecies quam 


_ aſſumpſerat : deceperat etiam fititiis ſermonibus, quos 


ornate componebat . . . unde ipfa credula nihil ”_ poſce- 
cepi eberrimum 


illum Arthurum, qui poſtmodum ut celebris eſſet, miro pro- 


bitate promeruit. GALFIRDUs Mon. Lib. vi. cap. 2. 


NOTE vli. vas 33. 


Yet Life's great drama, and the Deeds of men, | 
Sage Monk of Malm ſbury ! engag d thy pen.) William, 


ſurnamed of Malmeſbury from being a member of that 


church, was a native of Somerſetſhire, and is ſuppoſed to 
have received his education at Oxford. He is juſtly called, 
by almoſt every writer on Engliſh Hiſtory, the moſt liberal 
and judicious of all our monaſtic Hiſtorians. His principal 
work is a Hiſtory of our Kings, from the arrival of the Sax- 
ons to the 2oth year of Henry the Firſt. This was fo!low- 
ed by two books of later Hittot y, which cloſe with the cele- 
brated eſcape of the Empreſs Matilda from the Caſtle of 
Oxford, 1142. Theſe works are both addreſſed to that 
munificent patron of merit, Robert Earl of Glouceſter, na- 
tural fon of Henry the Firtt, who was perhaps the moſt ex- 
alted and accompliſhed character, that ever flouriſhed in ſo 
barbarous an age. The Hiſtorian ſpeaks of his noble friend 
with all the Gmplicity of truth, and all the warmth of vir- 
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tuous admiration. He died, according to Pitts, in 1143, 


three years before his generous patron z and this is probable, 


from his not purſuing his Hiſtory, which he intimates a de- 
Ggn of reſuming.—Yet there is a paſſage preſerved in Tan- 


ner, from the Preface to his Comments on Jeremiah, which 


ſeems to prove, that he lived to a later period, fince he men- 
tions his hiſtorical works as the production of his younger 
days, and f of his age as devoted to religious compoſi- 
tion. his four books de geſtis Puntificum Anglorum, 


he wrote many works of the ſame pious turn, which the cuti- 
deus reader may fee enumerated in Tanner's Bibliotheca. 


NOTE vn. Venss 136. | 
4 faithful Chronicler in plain Fraiſſurt.] John Froillart, 


Canon and Treaſurer of the collegiate church of Chimay, 


in Hainault, was born at Valenciennes, a city of that 
vince, in 1337, according to the conjecture of that elabo- 
rate and ingenious antiquarian Mr. de St. Palaye; who has 
amply illuſtrated the Life and Writings of this engaging 
Hiſtorian, in a ſeries of diſſertations among the Memoirs of 
the French Academy, Vol. X. XIII. XIV.—St. Palaye ima- 


gines, from a paſſage in the MS Poems of Froiffart, that his 


was a painter of Armories :—and it is certain the Hiſ- 
torian diſcovers a paſſion for all the pomp and all the minutia 
of heraldry, which was indeed the favourite ſtudy of that 
martial age; and Froiſſart, more the prieſt of gallantry than 
of religion, devoted himſelf entirely to the celebration of 
love and war.— At the age of 20, he began to write Hiſtory, 
at the requeſt de ſon cher Seigneur & Maitre Maſtre Robert 
de Namur, Chevalier Seigneur de Beaufort. The anguiſh of 
unſucceſsful love drove him early into England, and his firſt 
voyage ſeems a kind of emblem of his future life; for he fail- 
ed hither in a ſtorm, yet continued writing a rondeau in ſpite 
of the tempeſt, till he found himſelf on that coaſt, ou Von 
ai me mieux la guerre, que le paix, & ou les eſtrangers ſont 


très- bien venus, as he ſaid of our country in his verſes, and 


happily experienced in his kind reception at court, where Phi- 
lippa of Hainault, the Queen of Edward the Third, and a Pa- 


troneſs of learning, diltinguiſhed the young Hiſtorian, her 


countryman, by the kindeſt protetion; and, finding that love 
had rendered him unhappy, ſupplied him with money and with 
_ that he might preſent himſelf with every — 
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before the object of his paſſion.— Love ſoon eſcorted him to 
his miſtreſs—but his adgreſſes were again unſucceſs ful; 


and, taking a ſecond voyage to England, he became Secre- 
| tary to his royal — Philippa, in 1361, after having 


preſented to her ſome portion ot his Hiſtory. He continu- 


ed five years in her ſervice, entertaining her majeſty de beaux 
_ diftiez & traicteæx amoureux: in this period he paid. a viſit 


to Scotland, and was entertained 15 days by Willjam Earl 
of Douglas. In 1366, when Edward the Black Prince 
was preparing for the war in Spain, Froiffart was with 
him in Gaſcony, and hoped to attend him during the whole 


_ courſe of that important expedition :—but the prince ſent 
him back to the Queen his, mother. He continued not 


long in England, as he viſited many of the Italian courts in 


te following years and during his travels ſuſtained the irre- 
0 


le loſs of that patroneis; to whoſe bounty he had been 


much indebted.—— Philippa died 1369, and Froiffart is 


reported to have written the life of his amiable protectreſs; 
but of this performance the reſearches of St. Palaye could 


diſcover no trace. 


After this event, he retired to his own country, and ob- 
tained the benefice of Leſtines, in the dioceſe of Cambray. 


— But the cure of ſouls was an office little ſuited to the 


gay and gallant Froiſſart. 


His genius led him ſtill to tra- 


vel from caſtle to caſtle, and from court to court, to uſe the 


words of Mr. Warton, who has made occaſional mention of 
our author, in his elegant Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, — 
Froiſſart now entered into the ſervice of the Duke of Bra- 
bant; and, as that Prince was himſelf a poet, Froiſſart col- 
lected all the compoſitions of his maſter, and adding ſome of 
his own, formed a kind of romance, which he calls 

Un Livre de Meliador 

Le Chevalier au ſoleil d'or, 


and of which, in one of his later poems, ke gives the fullow- 


Dedans ce Romant font enc!ol-s 
Toutes les changons que nds 
Dont Vame ſoit cn paradis, 

Que fit le bon Duc de Braibant, 
Wincelaus, dont on parla tant; 
Car un prince fut an, orous, 
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Gracious & chevalerous, 
Et le livre me fit ja faire, 
Par tres grant amoureus a faire, 
Coment qu'il ne le veiſt oncques. 
The Duke died in 1384, before this work:was comple- 
ted ; and Froiſſart ſoon found a new patron in Guy earl of 
Blois, on the marriage of whoſe Son he wrote a Paſtoral, en - 


_ Litled Le Temple d'Honneur. —— The earl having requeſted 


him to reſume his Hiſtory, he travelled for that purpoſe to the 


celebrated court of Gaſton earl of Foix, whoſe high reputa- 


tion for every knightly virtue attracted to his reſidence at 
Orlaix, thoſe martial adventurers, from whoſe mouth it was 
the delight of Froiſſart to collect tae materials of his Hiſtory, 
be courteous Gaſton gave him the moſt flattering re- 
ception : he ſaid to him with a ſmile (& en bon Frangois) 


qu'il le connoiffoit bien, quoyqu il ne Feuſt jamais veu, 


mais qu'il avoit bien oui parler de luy, & le retint de fon 


hoſtel. lt became a favourite amuſement of the Earl, io 
hear Froiffart read his Romance of Meliador after ſupper. 


— He attended in the caftle every night at 12, when the 


Earl fate down to table, liſtened to him with extreme atten- 


tion, and never diſmiſſed him, till he had made him vuider 
tout ce qui eftoit reſſẽ du vin de fa bouche.——Freiflart 
gained much information here, not only from his patron, 


who was himſelf very communicative, but from various 


Knights of Arragon and England, in the retinue of the 
Duke of Lancaſter, who then reſided at Bordeaux. After 
a long reſidence in this brilliant court, and after receiving a 
preſent from the liberal Gaſton, which he mentions in the 
following verſes : ; 
Je pris conge & li bons Contes 
- Me fit par ſa chambre des comptes 
Delivrer quatrevins florins 
D'Arragon, tous peſans & fins 
Et mon livre, qu'il m'ot laiſle, 


Froiſſart departed in the train of the Counteſs of Boulogne, 


related to the Earl of Foix, and juſt leaving him, to join her 
new huſband the Duke of Berry. In this expedition our 
Hiſtorian was robbed near Avignon, and Jaments the un- 
lucky adventure in a very long poem, from which Mr. de St. 
Palaye has drawn many particulars of his life. The youre 
wor 
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work of this poem (which is not in the liſt of our Author's 
poetical pieces, that Mr. Warton has given us from Paſquier) 
ſeems to have a ſtrong vein of humour. It is a dialogue 
between the Poet and the ſingle Florin that he has left out of 
the many which he had either ſpent, or been obliged to ſur- 
render to the robbers. He repreſents himſelf as a man of 
the moſt expenſive turn: in 25 years he had ſquandered two 
two thouſand franks, befides eccleſiaſtical revenues. The 
compoſition of his works had coſt him 700 but he regretted 
not this ſum, as he expected to be amply repaid for it by the 
praiſe of poſterity. es 
After having attended all the feſtivals on the marriage of 
: the Doke of Berry: having traverſed many parts of France, 
and paid a vifitto Zeland, he returned to his own country in 
1390, to continue his Hiſtory from the various materials he 
had collected. But not ſatisfied with the relations he had 
heard of the war in Spain, he went to Middlebourgh in 
Zeland, in purſuit of a Portugueze Knight, Jean Ferrand 
Portelet, vaillant homme & ſage, & du Conſeil du Roy de 
Pcrtugal. From this accompliſhed ſoldier Froiſſart expected 
the moſt perfe&t information, as an ocular witneſs of thoſe 
ſcenes, which he now wiſhed to record. The courteous Por- 
telet received our indefatigable Hiſtorian with all the kindneſs 
which his enthuſiaſm deſerved, and in ſix days, which they 
fled together, gave him all the intelligence he defired. — 
Froiffart now returned home, and finiſhed the third book of 
his Hiſtory, Many years had fince he had bid adieu to 
England : taking advantage of the truce then eſtabliſhed be- 
tween France and that country, he paid it another viſit in 
1395, with letters of recommendation to the King and his 
uncles. From Dover he proceeded to Canterbury, to pay 
his devoirs at the ſhrine of Thomas of Becket, and to the 
memory of the Black Prince. Here he happened to find the 
ſon of that hero, the young King Richard, whom devotion 
had alfo brought to make his offerings to the faſhionable Saint, 
and return thanks to Heaven for his tuccefles in Ireland. _—— 
Froiſſart ſpeaks of this adventure, and his own feelings on 
the great change of ſcene that had taken place ſince his laſt 
viſit to England, in the follow ing natural and lively terms: 
———-Le Roy. . . vint . . a trez grant m_ et bien accom- 
paigne de ſeigneurs, de dames et demoiſelles, et me mis 
enite eulx, & entre elles, et tout me lembla nouvel, ne je ny 
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congnoiſſoye perſonne; car le tems eſtoit bien change en 
Angleterre depuis le tems de vingt & huyt ans: — DD 
pagnie du roy n'avoit nuls de ſes oncles . . .. fi fus du pre- 
mier anſi que tout eſbahy . . . . Tho Froiſſart was thus em- 
barrafſed in not finding one of his old friends in the retinue 
of the King, he ſoon gained a new Patron in Thomas Percy, 
Maſter of the Houſehold, who offered to preſent him and his 
letters to Richard; but this offer happening on the eve of 


the King's departure, it proved too late for the ceremony 


Le Roy eſtoit retrait pour aller dormir. And on the mor- 
row, when the impatient Hiſtorian attended early at the 
Archbiſhop's palace, where the King flept, his friend Percy 


_ adviſed him to wait a more convenient ſeaſon for being in- 


troduced to Richard. Froiſſart acquieſced in this advice, 


and was conſoled for his diſappointment by falling into com- 


pany with an Engliſh Knight, who had attended the King ia 


Ireland, and was very willing to gratify the curioſity of the 


Hiſtorian by a relation of his adventures. This was 
William de Liſſe, who entertained him, as they rode along 


together, with the marvels of St. Patrick's Cave, in which 
N 1 him he had paſſed a night, and jeen wonderful 
viſions. 


Though our honeſt Chronicler is co:nmonly ac- 
cuſed of a paſſion for the marvellous, with an exceſs of cre- 


je ne luy parlay plus avant, et m'en ceſſay, car voulentiers je 
uy cult demande du voyage d' Irlande, et luy eu voulaye 


dulity, he ſays very ſenſibly on this occaſion, de cette matiere 


parler, et mettre en voye.——lt appears plainly from this 


paſſage, that our Hiſtorian was more anxious to gain infor- 
mation concerning the ſcenes of real action, than to liſten to 
the extravagant fictions of a popular legend. 
was again diſappointed. New companions joined them on 
the road, and their hiſtorical conference was thus interrupted. 
—— Theſe mortifications were ſoon repaid by the kind recep- 


tion he met with from the Duke of York, who ſaid to him, 


when he received the recommendatory letter from the Earl 
of Henault, © Maiftre Jehan tenez vous toujours deles nous, 
& nos gens, nous vous ferons tout amour &. courtuiſie, nous 
y ſommes tenus pour Famour du tems paſſẽ & de notre dame 
de mere à qui vous futes ; nous en avons bien la ſouve- 


nance.” With theſe flattering marks of remembrance and 
favour the Duke preſented him to the King, lequel me re- 
ceut joyeuſement et doulcement (continues Froiſſart) . . et 
ne dift que je fuſle le bien venus et ſi j avoye elite de Foe 
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du Roy fon Ayeul & de Madame fon Ayeule encores eſtoys 
je de I hoſtel d' Angleterre. Some time however elapicd, 
defore he had an opportunity of preſenting his romance of 
Meliador, which he had prepared for the King.— The Duke 
of York and his other friends at length obtained for him this 
honour: He gives the following curious and paitictlar ac- 
count of the ceremony : et veulut voir le Ruy mon livre, 
que je luy avoye apporte. Si le vit en ſa chambre: car tout 
pourveu je Favoye, et luy mis ſor fon lict. Et lors il l' ouvrit 
et regarda dedans, et luy pleut tres grandement. Et plaire 
bien luy devoit: car il eſtoit enlumine, etcrit et Hiltoire, & 
couvert de verineil veloux a dix cloux d' argent dorez d'or et 
roſes d'or ou meillieu a deux gros fermaulx dorcz et riche- 
ment ouvrez ou meillieu roners d'or. Adonc me demanda 
le Roy de quoy il traiQtoit : et je luy dis d'amours. De ceite 
reſponce fut tout resjouy, et regarda dedans le livre en plu- 
neurs lieux, et y lyſit, car moult bien parloit et lyſoit Fran- 
gays, et puis le fiit prendre par ung ſien Chevalier, qui ſe 
nomme Meſſire Richard Credon, et porter en ta chambre de 
retraĩt dont il me filt bonne chere. 8 | 


Aſter paſſing three months in this court, Froifſart took his 
leave of the munificent but ill fated Richard. In the la 
chapter of his Hiſtory, where he mentions the unfortunate 
end of this Monarch, he ſpeaks with an boneſt and affecting 
gratitude of the liberal prefent he received from him on his 
departure from England.—lt was a goblet of filver gilt, 
weighing two marks, and filled with a hundred nobles. 


On leaving E:gland, he retired to his own country, and 
is ſuppoſed to have ended his days at his benefice of Chimay, 
but the year of his death is uncertain. There is an antient 
tradition in the country, ſays Mr. de Saint Palaye, that be 
was buried in the chapel of St. Anne belonging to his own 
church. —That ingenious antiquarian produces an extract 
from its archives, in which the death of Froiſſart is recorded, 
but without naming the year, in the moſt honourable terms. 
— His obit bears the date of Oftober, and is followed by 20 
Latin verſes, from which I ſelect ſuch as appear to me the 
moſt worth tranſcribing. J | 

Gallorum ſublimis honos, & fama tuorum, 
Hic Froiſſarde jaces, ſi modo forte jaces. 
Hiſtorie vivus ſtuduiſti reddere vitam, 
Defuncto eitam reddet at illa tibi. 5 
| | Proxima 
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Proxima dum propriis florebit Francia ſcriptis, 
 * Famia dum ramos, * Blancaque fundet aquas, 
Urbis ut hujus honos, templi ke fama vigebis, 
Teque ducem Hiſtorie Gallia tota colet, 
Belgfca tota colet, Cymeaque vallis amabit, 
Dum rapidus proprios Scaldis obibit agros. 

As I have never met with any fatisfaftory accouut of 
Froiſfart's life in our language, I have been tempted to ſwell 
this Note to an inordinate length; yet it ſeems to me ſtill 
neceſſary to add a few lines more concerning the character 
both of the Hiſtorian and the Poet.—A long ſeries of French 
Critics, to whom even the judicious Bayle has been tempted 
to give credit, have ſeverely cenſured Froifſart, as the venal 


| — of the _—_— and they have accuſed his laſt 


ditor, Sauvage, of mutilating his author, becauſe they 


could find in his edition no proofs of their charge. The 
- amiable St. Palaye has defended le bon Froiflart, as he is 
called by honeſt Montaigne, from this unjuſt accuſation, 
and done full juſtice at the ſame time to the injured reputa- 
tion of his exact and laborious editor. 


It may ſerve as a kind of memento mori to poetical vanit 


to reflect, that Froiſſort is hardly known as a Poet, though his 


fertile pen produced 30,000 verſes, which were once the de- 
light of Princes, and the favourite ſtudy of the gallant and 
the fair. How far he deſerved the oblivion, into which his 
poetical compoſitions have fallen, the reader may conceive 
from the following judgment of his French Critic ; with 


_ whole ingenious reflection on the imperfeCions attending the 


early ſtate both of Poetry and Painting, I ſhall terminate 


this Note. 


On peut dire en general au ſujet des Poeſies de Froiflart, que 
invention pour les ſujets lui manquoit autant que |'imagina- 
tion pour les ornemens; du reſte le ttyle qu'il employe, moins 
abondant que diffus, offre ſouvent la repetition ennuyeuſe des 
memes tours, & des memes phraſes, pour rendre des idees 
aſſez communes: cependant la fimphicite et la i:verte de fa 
vorſification ne ſont pas toujours dẽpourvũes de graces, vn y | 
rencontre de tems en tems quelques images & pluſieurs vers 

de ſuite dont Vexpreſſion ett aflez heureuſe. e 7 
ny 


* * A foreſt and a river nzar Chimay, | 
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Tel &toit alors I tat de notre Poeſie Francoiſe, et le fort 
de la Peinture Etoit à peu pres le meme. Ces deux arts que 
Ton a toujours comparez enſemble paroiflent avoir eu une 
marche preſquꝰ uniforme dans leur progres. Les Peintres au 
ſortir de la plus groſſiẽre barbarie, ſaiſiſſant d'abord en dẽ- 


tail taus les petits objets que la nature leur preſentoit, s at- 


tachẽrent aux inſectes, aux fleurs, aux oiſeaux, les parẽrent 
des couleurs les plus vives, les deſſinẽ rent avec une exaQtitude 
que nous admirons encore dans les vignettes & dans les mi- 
niatures des manuſcrits; lo ſqu' ils vinrent a reprẽſenter des 
figures humaines, ils s ẽtud erent bien plus à terminer les 
contours & à exprimer juſqu aux cheveux les plus fins, qu'3 


donner de Fame aux viſages & du mouvement aux corps; 
et ces figures dont la nature la plus commune fourniffoit 
toujouts les modelles, Etoient jettẽes enſemble au hazard, 
fans choix, ſans ordonnance, ſans aucun gout de compoſition. 
Lies Poetes auſſi ſtẽriles que Jes Peintres, bornoient toute 

leur induſtrie à ſcavoir amener des deſcriptions proportionnees 


a leur talens, et ils ne les quittoient qu apres les avoir Epu- 


lies; ils ne ſgavent gueres parler que d'un beau printems, 
de la verdure des campagnes, de I' email des prairies, du ra- 


de mille eſpeces d'oiſeaux, de la clartẽ et de la vivacitẽ 
dune belle fontaine ou d'un ruiſſeau qui murmure; quelque- 
fois cependant ils rendent avec naivete les amuſemens enfan- 


tins des amans, leurs ris, leurs jeux, les palpitations ou la joĩe 


d'un coeur amoreux ; ils n'unaginent rien au deli, incapable 
d'ailleurs de donner de la ſuite et de la liaifon à leurs idees. 
Notice des Poeſies de Froiſſart; Memoites de I Academie, 
| Tom. xiv. p. 225, 


NOTE IX. VERSE 184. 


Thy Fawour, like the Sun's prolific ray, 3 
Brought the keen Scribe of Florence into day.] Nicholas 
Machiavel, the celebrated Florentine, was firlt patronized by 


Leo, who cauſed one of his comedies to be ated with great - 


magnificence at Rome, and engaged him to write a private 
Treatiſe .de Reformatione Reipublicz Florentinæ. His fa- 
mous political Eſſay, entitled, The Prince,” was publiſhed 


in 1515, and dedicated to the Nephew of that Pontiff. The 
various judgments that have been paſſed on this ſingular per - 
formance ate a ſtriking proof of the incertitude of human 


 opinion,-In England it has received applauſe from the great 


names 


eat 
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names of Bacon and Clarendon, who ſuppoſe it intended to 
promote the intereſt of liberty and virtue. In Italy, after 
many years of approbation, it was publicly condemned by 


Clement the VIllth, at the inſtigation of a Jeſuit, who had 


not read the book. In France it has even bern ſuppoſed in- 


ſtrumental to the horrid maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, as the 


favourite ſtudy of Catherine of Medicis and her Sons, and 

as teaching the bloody leſſons of extirpation, which they fo 
fatally put in profiice. Yet one of his French Tranflators 
has gone fo far as to fay, that“ Machiavel, who paſſes 
among all the world for a teacher of Tyranny, deteſted it 
more than any man of the age, in which he lived.” It muſt 
however be owned, that there is a great mixture of good and 


evil in his political precepts. For the latter many plaufible 


apologirs have been made; and it ſhoul be remembered to 


his honour, that his great aim was to promote the welfare of 


his country, in exciting the Houſe of Medicis to deliver 


Italy from the invaſion of foreigners, | | 

He is ſaid to have been made Hiſtoriographer of Florence, 
as 4 reward for having ſuffered the tortuie on ſuſpicion of 
contpiring againſt the government of that city, having ſup- 


ported the ſevere trial with unfailing refolution, His Hiſto- 


ry of that republic he wrote at the requeſt of Clement the 
Vlith, as we are informed in his Dedication of it to that 
Pontiff. The ſtyle of this work is much celebrated, and 
the firſt Book may be regarded as a model of Hiſtorical 
abridgment,-He died, according to Paul Jovius, in 1530. 


NOTE X. VERSE 194. 


Nor leſs, O Leo, ⁊uas it thine toraiſe 


The great Hiſtoric Chief of modern days.) Francis Guic- 
ciardin, born at Florence 1482, of an antient and noble fa- 
mily, was appointed a Proteffor of Civil Law in that city 
at the age of 23. In 1512 he was ſent Embaſſador to Ferdi- 
nand king of Airagen ; and joon after his return deputed 
by the Republic to meet Leo the Xth at Cortcnz, and attend 
him on his public entry into Florence. That diſcerniog 


Pontiff immediately became his Patron, and raiſed him to 
the government of Modena and Reggio. He ſucceeded to 
that of Parma, which he defended with great ſpirit againſt 
the French, on the death of Leo. lle rot to the higheit 
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honours under Clement the VIlth, having the command of 


all the eccleſiaſtical forces, and being Governor of Romag - 
na, and laſtly of Bologna, in which city he is faid to have 
received the moſt flattering compliments from the Eraperor 
Charles v. Having gained much reputation, both civil 
and military, in various ſcenes of active life, he paſled his 
latter days in retirement, at his villa near Florence, where 

he died ſoon after completing his Hiſtory, in the 5gth year oi 
his age, 1540. Notwithſtanding the high reputation of 


_ Guicciardin, his Hiſtory has been violently attacked, both 


as to matter and ſtyle.— The honeſt Montaigne inveighs 
with great warmth againſt the malignant turn of its author; 
and his own countryman Boccalim, in whoſe whimſical but 


lively work there are many excellent remarks on Hiſtory and 


Hiſtorians, tuppoies a Lacedzmonian thrown into 8 
a ſingle page of Guicciardin, whom he is condemned to read, 
for having himſelf been guilty of uſing three words inſtead of 


mt o. The poor Spartan cries tor mercy, and declares that any 
_ tortures are preferable to the prolixity of ſuch a Writer. 


This celebrated Hiſtorian was alſo a Poet. The three fol. 
lowing verſes are the beginning of an Epiſtle, which he en- 
utled dupplicazione d'Italia al Chriſtianiſſimo Re Franceſco I. 
Italia afflitta, nuda, e miſeranda, | 
Ch' or de Principi ſuoi ſtanca fi lagna 
A Te, Franceſco, queſta Carta manda. 


They are preſerved in Creſcimbeni della volgar Poeſia. 


Vol. V. p. 132. 


NOTE XI. VgRseE 204. 

With equal wreaths let Davilæ be crœaun d.] Henry Cathe- 
zine Davila was the youngeſt fon of Antonio Davila, Grand 
Conſtable of Cyprus, who had been obliged to retire into 
Spain on the taking of that ifland by the Turks in 1570. 
From Spain Antonio repaired to the court of France, and 
lettled his fon Lewis and two daughters under the patronage 
of Catherine of Medicis, whoſe name he afterwards gave to 
the young Hiſtorian, born 1576, at an antient caltle in the 
territories of Padua, though generally called a native of Cy- 


prus. The little Davila was brought early into France ;— 


at the age of 18 he ſignalized himſelf in the military ſcenes 
of that country. His laſt exploit there was at the — of 
jene, 
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Amiens, where he fought under Henry IV. and received a 
wound in the knee, as he relates himielf in his Hiſtory, 
After peace was eſtabliſhed in France, he withdrew in. 
to Italy, and ſerved the Republic of Venice with great re. 
putation till a moſt unfortunate adventure put an end to his 
life in TT through Verona with his wife and 


family, on his way to Crema, which be was appointed to de- 


fend, and demanding, according to the uſual cuſtom of per- 


ſons in his ſtation, a ſupply of horſes and carriages for his 


retinue, a brutal Veruneſe, called il Turco, entered the room 


where he and his family were at ſupper, and being mildly 


reprimanded tor his intruſion by Davila, diicharged a piſtol 


at the Hiſtorian, and ſhot him dead on the inttant.—His 


accomplices alſo killed the Chaplain of Davila, and wound- 
ed many of his attendants. But his eldeſt fon Antonio, 
a noble youth of eighteen, revenged the death of his father, 
by killing his murderer on the ſpot. All the confederates 


were fecured the next morning, and publicly executed at 
Verona. —Memoire Iſtoriche, prefixed to the London edition 
| of Davila, 4to, 1755. 

vila paſſes no cenſure on the Maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Elis charaQter of the Queen Mother has that partiality, 
_ which it was natural for him to ſhew to the Patroneſs of his 


It is very remarkable, that Da- 


family ; but his general veracity is confirmed by the great 
authority of the firſt Duke of Epernon, who, (to uſe the 
words of Lord Bolingbroke) © had been an actor, and a 
priacipal actor too, in many of the ſcenes that Davila re- 
cites.” Girard, Secretary to this Duke, and ne contempti- 
ble Biographer, relates, that this Hiſtory came down to the 
place where the old man reſided, in Gaſcony, a little before 


his death; that he read it to him; that the Duke confirmed 


the truth of the narrations in it; and ſeemed only ſurpriſed 
by what means the author could be fo well informed of the 
moſt ſecret councils and meaſures of thole times,” —Let- 
ters on Hiſtory, | 


NOTE XII. VERSE 226. 


Sari, biefl name from every foible cltar.] Father Paul, 
the moſt amiabie and exalted character that was ever formed 
in monattic retuement, was the fon of Franceſco Satpi, a 
merchant of Venice, and born in that city, 1552. He took 
the rcjiztous habit in the monaſtery of the Servites, 1865. 
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After receiving prieſt's orders in 1574, he paſſed four years 
in Mantua, being appointed to read Lectures on Divinity 
and Canon Law, by the Biſhop of that dioceſe; and in this 
early part of his life, he is conjectured to have conceived the 
firſt idea of writing his celebrated Hiſtory, as he formed an 
intimate friendſhip, during his reſidence in Mantua, with 
Camillo d'Oliva, who had been Secretary to Cardinal Gon- 
_ zaga at the Council of Trent, and excited the learned Vene- 
tian to the arduous taſk, which he fo happily accompliſhed 
in a future period. He was recalled from Mantua, to read 
Lectures on Philoſophy in his own convent at Venice, which 
he did with great reputation, during the years 1575, 1576, 
and 1577.—He went to Rome as Procurator General in 1585. 
Paſſing trom thence to Naples, he there formed an acquaint- 
ance with the fan:ous Baptiſta Porta, who has left this ho- 
nourable teſtimony of his univerfal knowledge: Eo doc- 
tiorem, ſubtiliorem, quotquot adhuc videre contigerit, ne- 
minem cognovimus; natum ad Encyclopediam, &c. Nor 
is this an exaggerated compliment, as there is hardly any 
ſcience which eſcaped his active mind. His diſcoveries in 
Optics and Anatomy would be alone ſufficient to immortalize 
his name, had he not gained immortality by a ſtill nobler 
exertion of his mental powers, in defending the liberties of 
his country againſt the tyranny of Rome. On the firſt at- 
tack of Pope Paul V. on two laws of Venice, very wiſely 
framed to correct the abuſes of the clergy, Father Paul aroſe 
as the literary champion of the Republic, and defended its 
cauſe with great fpirit and temper, in various compoſitions z 
though he is faid not to be the Author of the Treatiſe gene- 
rally aſcribed to him on the occaſion, and entitled, The 
Rights of Sovereigns, &c.—His chief performance on the 

ſubject was Con ſaeraxioni ſo ra le Cenſure di Paolo V. The 
Venetians ſhewed a juſt admiration of the ſublime virtue of 

a Monk, who defended fo nobly the civil rights of his coun 

againſt the ſeparate intereſt of the church. In 1606 the 
Council paſſed a decree in his favour ; which I ſhall tran- 
ſcribe in this note, becauſe it is not found in the common 
Lives of Father Paul, and becauſe there is hardly any object 
mo:e pleaſing to the mind, than the contemplation of a free 
ſtate rewarding one of its moſt virtuous ſervants with libera- 
lity and eſteem. Continuando il R. P. M. Paolo di Ve- 
nezi dell ordine de Serviti a preſtare alla Signoria Noftra 

con ſingolar Valore quell ottimo ſervigio, ch" & ben cono- 
| ſciuto, 


con- 


ſciute; 
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ſciuto, potendoſi dire, ch* egli fra tutti con le ſue ſcritture 


piene di profonda dottrina ſoſtenti con validiſſimi fondamenti 
le potentiſſime e validifſime ragioni noſtre nella cauſa, che ha 

di preſente la Repubblica con la corte di Roma, anteponendo 
1] ſervigio e la ſoddisfazione noſtra a qualſivoglia ſuo par tico- 
lare ed importante riſpetto. E perciò cola giuſta e ragion- 
evole, e degna dell ordinaria munificenza di queſto Conſiglio, 


il dargli modo, con che poſſa aſſicurare la ſua Vita da ogni 


pericolo, che gli poteſſe ſopraſtare, e fovvenire inſieme alli 
ſuoi biſogni, bench, egli non ne faccia alcuna iſtanza, ma 
piutoſto fi moſtri alieno da qualſivoglia ricognizione, che fi 
abbi intenzione di ufargli. Tal & la ſua modeſtia, e coſi 
grande il deliderio, che ha di far conoſcere, che neſſuna pre- 
tenſione di premio, ma la ſola divozione ſua verſo la Repub- 


| blica, e la giuftizia della Cauſa lo muovano adoperarſi con 


tanto Rudio e con tante fatiche alli ſervizi noſtri. Percio 
andera parte, che allo Hipendio, il quale a* 28 del Meſe di 
Gennaio paſſato fu aſſegnato al ſopradetto R. P. M. Paolo 
da Venezia di Ducati duecento all anno, ſiano accreſciuti 
altri ducati duecento, ſiechè in avvenire abhia ducati quat- 

trocento, acciòche reſtando conſolato per queſta ſpontanea 
e benigna dimoſtrazione publica, con ma gior ardore ab- 
bia a continuare nel ſuo buono e divoto ſervizio, .e poſſa 
con queſto aſſequamento provvedere maggiormente alla ſi- 
curezza della ſua Vita. The generous care of the Re- 


public to reward and preſerve ſo valuable a ſervant, could 


not ſecue him from the baſe attempts of that enemy, 
whom his virtye had provoked. In 1607, after Venice 
had adjuſted her diſputes with Rome, by the mediation 
of France, the firſt attack was made on the life of Father 
Paul. He was beſct near his convent, in the evening, by five 
aſſaſſins, who ſtabbed him in many places, and left him for 
dead. He recovered, under the care of the celebrated Ac- 
quapendente, appointed to attend him at the public charge; 
to whom, as he was ſpeaking on the depth of the principal 
wound, his patient ſaid pleaſantly, that the world imputed it 
ſtylo Roman e Curiæ.— The crime is generally ſuppoſed ta 
have proceeded from the Jeſuits; but the ſecret authors of it 
were never clearly diſcovered, though the five ruihans were 
traced by the Venetian Ambaſſador in Rome, where they are 
faid to have been well received at firſt, but failing afterwards 
in their expected reward, to have periſhed in miſery and 
vant, The Senate of Venice paid ſuch attention to F hay 
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Paul, as expreſſed the higheſt ſenſe of his merit, and the 
moſt afectionate ſolicitude for his ſafety. They not only 


doubled his ſtipend a ſecond time, but entreated him to chuſe 
à public reſidence, for the greater ſecurity of his perion. 


The muniticence and care of the Republic was equalled by 
the modeſty and fortitude of their ſervant. He choſe not to 
relinquiſh his cell ; and, though warned of various machi- 


nations againſt his life, he continued to ſerve his country 


with unabating zeal ; diſcovering, in his private letters to his 
friends, the molt heroic calmneis of mind, and ſaying, in 
anſwer to their admonitions, that no man lives well, 
who is too anxious for the preſcrvation of life. Yet the 
apprehenſions of his friends had too juſt a foundation. In 
2609 another conſpiracy was formed, to murder him in his 
ſleep, by ſome perſons of his own convent—but their trea- 
chery was happily diſcovered. —From this time he lived in 
more cautious re<tiroment, ſtill devoting himſelf to the ſer- 
vice of the Republic on various occaſions, and acquiring 


new reputation by many compoſitions. At length the world 


was ſurprized by his Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, firſt 
— in London, 1619; with the fictitious name of 
Pietro Soave Polano ; and dedicated to James the Iſt, by An- 
tonic de Dominis, the celebrated Archbiſhop of Spalatro, 


| Who tpeaks of the concealed Author as his intimate friend, 


who had entruſted him with a manuſcript, on which his mo- 
deſty {-t a trifling value, but which it ſeemed proper to be- 
ſtow upon the world even without his conſent. —The myſtery 
concerning the publication of this noble work has never 
been thoroughly cleared up, and various falſities concerning 
it have been reported by authors of conſiderable reputation. 
Alt has even been faid that James the Iſt had ſome ſhare in 
the compoſition of the book —if he had, it was probably in 
forming the name Pietro Soave Polano, which is an anagram 
of Paolo Sarpi Veneziano, and the only part of the book 


Which bears any relation to the ſtyle or taite of that Monarch. 


—— Father Paul was foon ſuppoſed to be the rea! Author ot 
the work in queſtion, The Prince of Condé, on a viſit to 
his cloyſter, expreſsly aſked him, if he was ſfo—to which he 
modeſtly replied, that at Rome it was well known who had 
written it, lle crjoyed not many years the repu'ation ari- 
fing from this mifterly produttun——im 1623 a tever occa- 
froned his death, which waseven more exemplary and ſublime 
than his life itic!f,— He prepared himſelf for * 

iflolut ie. 
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_ diſſolution with the moſt devout compoſure, and, as the li- 


berty of his country was the darling object of his exalted 
mind, he prayed for its preſervation with his latt bicath, n 
the two celebrated words Eito Perpetua. 


There 1s a ſingular beauty in the character of Father Paul, 
which is not only uncommon in his profeſſion, but is rarely 
found m human nature. Though he paſſed a long lite 
in controverſy of the molt exaſperating kind, and was conti- 
nually attacked in every manner that malignity could ſug- 
geft, both his writings and his heart appeared perfeRiy free 


trom a vinditive ſpirit—devoting all the powers ot his mind 


to the defence of the public cauſe, he ſeemed entirely to for- 
get the injuries that were perpetually offered to his own per- 
ton and reputation. 


His conſtitution was extremely delicate, and his inten: 
application expoſed him to very frequent and vialent dif. 


orders: theſe he greatly remedied by his fingular tempe- 
rance, living chief 


y on bread, fruits, and water. This 
imperfe& account of a character deſerving the nobleſt elo- 


gium, is principally extracted from an octavo volume, en- 


titied, Memoire Anedote ſpettanti a F. Paolo da Franceſco 
Griſelini Veneziano, &c. edit. 2d, 1760. The author of 
this elaborate work has pointed out ſeveral miſtakes in the 
French and Engliſh accounts of Father Paul ; particularly 
in the anecdotes related of him by Burnet, in his Lite of 
Bp. Bedell, and by Mr. Brent, the fon of his Engliſh Tranſ- 
litor,—Some of theſe had indeed been obſerved before by 
Writers of our own.—Sce the General Dictionary under the 
article Father Paul.-For the length and for the defictencies 
of this Note, I am tempted to apologize with a fentence bor- 
rowed from the great Hittorian who is the ſubject of it ;—— 
Chi mi offervera in alcuni tempi abondare, in altri andar ri- 
{tretto, ſi ricordi che non tutti i campi ſono di ug nal fertilità, 
ne tutti li grani meritano d' eſſer conſervati, e di quelli che il 
mietitore vorrebbe tenerne cento, qualche ſpica anco sfugge 
{1 preſa della mano, o il filo della faice, coſi comportando la 
2 — d ogni mictitura che reſti anco parte per riſpigo- 
are. | | | 
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The clear Oſarius, in his claſſic phraſe.) Jerom Oſorius 
was born of 2 noble family at Liſbon, 1595, He was edu- 
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cated at the univerſity of Salamanca, and afterwards ſtudied 
at Paris and Bologna. On his return to Portugal, he gra- 
dually roſe to the Biſlioptic of Sylves, to which he was ap- 
pointed by Catherin- of Auſtria, Regent of the kingdom in 
the minority of Sebaſtian. At the requeit of Cardinal Henry 
of Portugal, he wrote his Hiſtory of King Emanuel, and 
the expedition of Gama—which his great contemporary Ca- 

moens made at the fame time the ſubject of his immortal 

Luſiad; a poen which has at length appeared with due luſ- 
tre in our language, being tranſlated with great ſpirit and 
elegance by Mr. Mickle. It is remarkable, that the Hiſtory 
of Otorius, and the Epic Poem of Camoens, were publiſhed 
in the ſame year, 1572 ; but the fate of theſe two great 
Authors was very dificrent ; the Poet was ſuffered to periſh 
in poverty, under the reign of that Henry, who patronized 
the Hiſtorian : yet, allowing for the difference of their profeſ- 
ſions, I am inclined to think they poſſeſſed a fimilarity of 
mind. There appear many traces of that high heroic ſpirit, 
even in the Prieſt Oſorius, which animated the Soldier Ca- 


moens : particularly in the pleaſure, with which he ſeems to 


- deſcribe the martial manners of his coun:rymen, under the 
_ reign of Emanuel. —lilus ætate (ſays the Hiſtorian, in the 
cloſe of his manly work) inopia in exilium pulſa yidebatur : 
mzliitizx locus non erat: querimoniz ſilebant: omnia cho- 
reis & cantibus perſonabant : ejuſmodi ludis aula regia fre- 
que nter oblectabatur. Nobiles adolcſcentes cum virginibus 
regtis in aula fine ulla libidinis fignificatione ſaltabant, et 
quamv1> honeſliſſimis amoribus indulgerent, virginibus erat 
infitum, eminem ad familiaritatem admittere, niſi illum 
qui aliquid fortiter & animole bellicis in rebus effeciſſet. 
Juris enim nobilibus, qui in aula regia verſabantur, non 
erat licitum pallum virile ſumere, antequam in Africam 
trajicerent & aliquod inde decus egregium reportarent. Et 
his quidem moribus erat illius temporis nobilitas inflitura, 
ut multi ex illius domo viri omni laude cumulati prodirent. 
— This is a ſtriking picture of the manners of chivalry, to 
which Portugal — much of its glory in that ſplendid pe- 
riod. There is one particular in the character of Oſot ius, 
which, conſidering his age and country, deſerves the higheſt 
encomium; 1 mean his tolcrating ſpirit. In the firſt book 
of his Hiitery, he ſpeaks of Emanuel's cruel perſecution of 
the Jews in the following generous and exalted language: 
»=Fuit quidem hoc nec ex lege nec ex religione factun.. 


. | Quid 
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Quid enim? Tu rebelles animos nullaque ad id ſuſcepta reli- 
gione conftriftos, adigas ad credendum ea, quæ ſumma con- 
tentione aſpernantur & reſpuunt ? Idque tibi aſſumas, ut li- 
bertatem voluntatis impedias, & vincula mentibus effiæuatis 
injicias? at id neque fieri poteſt, neque Chriſti ſanctiſſimum 
numen approbat. Voluntarium enim ſacrificium, non vi et 


malo coactum ab hominibus expetit, neque vim mentibus 


inferri fed voluntates ad ſtudium veræ religionis allici & in- 
vitari jubet . . . Poſtremo quis non videt. . . et ita religionem 
per religionis ſimulationem indigniſſime violari?—Oſorius is 
faid to have uſed many arguments to diſſuade Sebaſtian from 
his unfortunate expedition into Africa, and to have felt ſo 
deeply the miſeries which befell the Portugueze after that fatal 
event, that his grief was ſuppoſed to accelerate his death. — 


He expired in 1580, happy, ſays De Thou (who celebrates 


him as a model of Chrittian virtue) that he died juſt before 
the Spaniſh army entered Portugal, and thus eſcaped being a 
witneſs to the deſolat ion of his country. —His various works 


nere publiſhed at Rome in 1592, by his nephew Oforivs, in 


four volumes folio, with a Life of their Author. Among 
theſe are two remarkable productions; the firſt, an admoni- 
tion to our Queen Elizabeth, exhorting her to return into the 
Church of Rome: the ſecond, an Eſſay on Glory, written 
with ſuch claſſical purity, as to give birth to a report, that it 


was not the compoſition of Oforius, but the loſt work of Ci- 
cero on that ſubject. 


NOTE XIV. VERSE 260, 

Iheria's Genius bids juſ Fame allow, 

An equal wreath to Mariana's brow.) John Mariana 
was born 1537, at Talavera (a town in the dioceſe of To- 
ledo) as he himſelf informs us in his famous Eſſay de Rege, 
which opens with a beautiful romantic deſcription of a ſe- 
queſtered ſpot in that neighbourhood, where he enjoyed the 
pleaſures of literary retirement with his friend Calderon, a 
Miniſter of Toledo; whole death he mentions in the fame 
Effay, commemorating his learning and his virtues in the 
moit picaling terms of affectionate admiration.—NMariana 
was admitted into the order of Jeſuits at the age of 17. He 


_ travelled afterwards into Italy and France, and returning 


into Spain in 1574, ſettled at Toledo, and died there in the 
87th year of his age, 1624, Heating it frequently regret- 
us te 
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ted, in the courſe of his travels, that there was no General Hii- 
tory of his country, he engaged in that great work on his re- 
turn; and publiſhed it in Latin at Toledo, 1 592, with a de- 
dication to Philip the IId; where he fpeaks of his own per- 
formance with modeſty and manly freedom, and perhaps with 


— flattery as ever appeared in any addreſs of that nature, 


to a Monarch continually fed with the groſſeſt adulation. 
This elaborate work he tranſlated into Spaniſh, but, as he 


| himſelf declares, with all the freedom of an original author. 


He publiſhed his Verſion in 1601, with an addreſs to Philip the 


IIId, in which he laments the decline of Learning in his 
country, and declares he had himſelf executed that work 


from his apprehenſion of its being mangled by an ignorant 


Tranſlator. He had cloſed his Hiſtory (which begins with 


the firſt peopling of Spain) with the death of Ferdinand, in 


1516; but in a ſubſequent edition, in 1617, he added to it 


a ſhort ſummary of events to the year 1612: but in the 
year before he firſt publiſhed the Spaniſh Verſion of his Hiſ- 
tory, he addreſſed alſo to the young Monarch Philip the IId, 
his famous Eſſay, which I have mentioned, and which was 


publicly burnt at Paris, about 20 years after its publication, 


on the ſuppoſation that it had excited Ravaillac to the murder 
of Henry the IVth; though it was aſſerted, with great pro- 
bability by the Jeſuits, that the Aſſaſſin had never ſeen the 
book. It is true, indeed, that Mariana, in this Eſſay, 
occaſionally defends Clement the Monk, who ſtabbed Henry 
the IIId; and it is very remarkable, that he grounds this 


defence, not on the bigotted tenets of a Prieſt, who thinks 


every thing lawful for the intereſt of his church, but on 
thoſe ſublime principles of civil liberty, with which an an- 
tient Roman would have vindicated the dagger of Brutus. 
Indeed, this Eſſay contains ſome paſſages on Government, 
which would not have diſhonoured even Cicero himſelf; 
but, it muſt be owned, they are grievouſly diſgraced by the 
laſt chapter of the Work, which breathes a furious ſpirit of 
eccleſiaſtical intolerance, and yet cloſes with theſe mild and 
modeſt expreſſions : Noſtrum de regno et Regis inſtitutione 
judicium fortaſſe non omnibus placeat ; qui volet ſequatur, 
aut ſuo potius ſtet, 6 potioribus argumentis nitatur, de qui- 


bus rebus tantopere aſſeveravi in his libris, eas nunquam ve- 
_ Triores quam alienam tententiam aftirmabo. Poteſt enim nor. 


ſolum mihi aliud, aliud ahis videri, fed et mihi ipſi alio tem- 
pore, Suam quiſque ſententiam per me ſequatur . et. 
qu- 
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qui noſtra leget . . . memor conditionis humanz, ſi quid 
erratum eſt, pio ſtudio rempublicam juvandi veniam benig- 
nus concedat et facilis.— This is not the only work of 
Mariana which tell under a public proſcription; he was 
himſelf perſecuted, and fuffered a year's impriſonment, for 
a treatiſe, which ſeems to have been ditated | by the pureſt 
love to his country; it was againſt the pernicious praftice of 
debafing the public coin, and as it was tuppoſed to reflect on 
the duke of Lerma, called the Sejanus of Spain, it expoted 
the Author, about the year 1609, to the perſecution of that 
vindictive Miniſter ; from which it does not appear how he 
eſcaped. —Indeed the accounts of Mariana's life are very im- 
rfect: Bayle, whom 1 have chiefly followed, mentions a 
ie of him by De Vargas, which he could not procure. I 
| have ſought after this Biographer with the ſame ill ſucceſs, as 
I wiſhed to give a more perfect account of this great Author, 
whoſe perſonal Hiſtory is little known among us, though it 
is far from being unworthy of attention. CE 


NOTE XV. Vers: 297. 


The liberal ſpirit of Thuanus roſe.) James Auguſtus De 
Thou was the youngeſt ſon of Chriſtopher De Thou, Firſt 
Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, and born in that city, 
1553. His own Memoirs give a pleaſing account of the 
early activity of his mind.——As his health, during his 
childhood, was fo tender and infirm, that his parents rather 
reſtrained him from the uſual ſtudies of his age, he devoted 
much of his time to drawing, and copied with a pen the 
engravings of Albert Durer, before he was ten years old. 
At that age he was ſettled in the college of Burgundy ; but 
this plan of his education was ſoon interrupted by a fever, 
m which his life was deſpaired of, and in which the 
mother of his future friend, the Duke of Montpenſier, 
watched him with an attention fingularly happy, after his 
phyſicians and his parents had confidered him as dead. 
In a few years after his recovery, he repaired to Orleans 
to ſtudy the civil law; from thence he was drawn to Va- 
lence in Dauphiny, by the reputation of Cujacius, who 
was then reading lectures there; on his road he embraced 
an opportunity of hearing Hotoman, the celebrated author 
of Franco-Galiia, who was reading lectures alſo at Bour- 
7s, During his reſidence at Valence, he contrafted a 

| triendihip 
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friendſhip with Joſeph Scaliger, which he cultivated through 
— I an his father recalled him to Paris, juſt 
before the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. —He men- 
tions in his Memoirs the horrors which he felt in ſeeing a 
very ſma!l part of that bloody ſcene. He reſided in the 
houſe of his uncle Nicholas De Thou, promoted to the bi- 
ſhopric of Chartres: he was then deſigned himſelf for the 
church; and, beginning to collect his celebrated library, 
applied himſelf particularly to the Civil Law, and to Gre- 
cian literature. | | 


He travelled into Italy in 157 3, with Paul De Foix, going 
on an embaſſy to the Pope and the Italian Princes. Of De 
Foix, he gives the moſt engaging character, and ſpeaks with 
great pleaſure of the literary entertainment and advantages 
which he derived from this expedition. He returned to 
Paris, and devoted himſelf again to his ſtudies, in the fol - 
lowing year,—On the diſſentions in the Court of France, 
in 1576, he was employed to negotiate with the Mareſchal 
Montmorency, and engage him to interpoſe his good offices 
to prevent the civil war; which he for ſome time effected.— 
The ſame year he viſited the Low Countries, and on his re- 
turn was appointed to a public office, on which he entered 
with that extreme diffidence which is ſo natural to a delicate 


. 


In 1579 he travelled again, with his elder brother, who 
was ſent by his phyſicians to the baths of Plombieres in Lor- 
rain: from hence he made a ſhort excurſion into Germany, 
and was received there with the jovial hoſpitality of that 
country, which he deſcribes in a very lively manner.—But 
affection ſoon recalled him to Plombieres, to attend his in- 
firm brother to Paris, who died there in a few months after 
their ret urn. 


In 1580, on the plague's appearing in the capital, our Hiſ- 
torian retired into Touraine, and after viſiting the principal 
places in Normandy, returned to Paris in the winter. In the 
following year, he was of the number choſen from the Parli- 
ament of Paris to adminiſter juſtice in Guienne, as two ec- 
eleſiaſtics were included in that commiſhon.—In this expedi- 
tion he embraced every opportunity of preparing the materials 

of his Hiſtory, ſeeking, as he ever did, the ſociety of all 
perſons eminent for their talents, or capable of giving him 
any 


univerſal neglect. 
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any uſeful information. He ſpeaks with great pleaſure of a 
viſit which he paid at this time to the celebrated Montaigne, 
whom he calls a man of a molt liberal mind, and totally un- 
infected with the ſpirit of party.—Atter various excurſions, 
he was now returning to Paris, when he received the unex- 
peed news of his father's death, au event which atreRed him 
moſt deeply, as filial affection was one of the ſtriking charac- 
teriſtics of his amiable mind. He conſoled himſelf under the 
affliction of having been unable to pay his duty to his dying 
parent, by erecting a magnificent monument to his me : ory, 


expreſſive of the high veneration in which he ever held his 


virtues. —He engaged again in public buſineſs, devoting his 
intervals of leiture to mathema: ical ſtud ies, and to the com - 
poſition of Latin verſe, which ſeems to have been his tavou- 
rite amuler:.eot, In 1584, he publiched his Poem, de re 
Accipitraria, which, though much celebrated by the critics of 
his age, has fallen, like the ſubje& of which it treats, into 
In 1585, tie bid adieu to the Court, 
on finding himſelf treated with fuch a degree of coldueſs, as 
his ingenuous nature could not ſubmit to; and being cager to 


advance in his great work, which he hid al:cady brought 


down to the reign of Francis II.— In 1 $7, having been often 
preſſed to mzrry by his family, and being abſolved from his 
eccleſiaſtical engagements for that purpoſe, he maile choice 
of Marie Barbanlon, of an ancient and noble family; but 
as her parents were lu ſpected of a ſecret inclu at on to the 
reformed religion, it was thought proper that the lady thould 
undergo a kind of cxpiation in a pi ĩvate conference with two 
Catholic Divines ; a circumſtance of Whicu the great iſto- 
rian ſpeaks with an air of triumph in his Memoir, as a proof 
of his own inviolable attachment to the farh of his fatners. 
In 1588, he Joſt his affectionate mother; who is deſcribed, 
by her ſon, as meeting death with the ſme gentleneſs and 
tranquillity of mind, by which her life was diſtinguiſhed. 
When the violence of the league had reduced Henry the IIIld 
to abandon Paris, our Hiſtorian was fent into Normandy to 
confim the magiſtrates ot that province in their adherence to 
the king. He afterwirds met Henry at Blois, and while he 
was receiving from him in private ſome commillions to exe- 
cute at Paris, the King pretied his hand, and ſremed prepar- 
ing to impart to him ſome important ſecret z but after a long 
pauſe diimifſed him without revealing it.— This ſecret was 
atterwards fuppoſed to have been the projected aſſaſſination 
OO. | L 
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of the Duke of Guiſe: the ſuppoſition is probable, and it is 
alſo probable, that if Henry had then revealed his deſign, the 
manly virtue and eloquence of De Thou might have led 
him to relinquiſh that infamous and fatal meaſure.——He 
was, however, fo far from ſuſpecting the intended crime of 
the king, that when he firſt heard at Paris, that Guile was 
aſſaſſinated, he believed it a falſe rumour, only ſpread by 
that faction, to introduce, what he ſuppoſed had really hap- 


| pened, the murder of the King.—In the commotions which 


the death of Guiſe produced in Paris, many inſults were of - 


| fered to the family of De Thou: his wife was impriſoned 


for a day in the Baſtile; but obtaining her liberty, the eſca- 
ped from the city in a mean habit, attended by her huſband, 
diſzuiſed alſo in the dreſs of a ioldier. Having ſent his wite 


in lafety into Picardy, he repaired to the King, who was al- 


moit deſerted, at Blois; and was greatly inſtrumental in per- 
ſuading his maſter to his coalition with Henry of Navarre. 


Ehe King determincd to eſtabliſh a Parliament at Tours, 
and De Thou was conſidered as the moit proper perſon to 
be the Prefident of this aſſembly ; but with his uſual mo- 


deu) he declined this honour, and choſe rather to engage 

with his friend Mr. de Schomberg, in an expedition to Ger- 
many for the ſervice of the King.——He was at firſt de- 
fignec for the embaſly to Elizabeth, but at the requeſt of 
2 declined the appointment, and accompanied his 
riend. 


He firſt received intelligence of the King's death at ve- 
nice, where he had formed an intimacy with the celebrated 
Arnauld d'Offat, at that time Secretary to the Cardinal Joy- 
tuſe ——la conſequence of their converſation on this event, 
and the calamitics of France, De Thou addreſſed a Latin 


Poem to his friend, which he afterwards printed at Tours. 


In leaving Italy, he paſſed a few days at Padua, with his 
friend Vicenzio Pinelli; from whom he collected many par- 
ticulars concerning the mott eminent Italian and Spaniſh 


Authors, whom he determined to celebrate in his Hiſtory, 


in the hope, as he honeſtly confeſſes, that his liberal atten- 
tion to foreign merit might entitle his own Works to the 
favour both of Italy and Spain; but he was diſappointed 


in this fair expectation, and laments the ingratitude which 


he experienced from both. | | 
e | On 
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On his return to France, he was graciouſly received by 
Henry the IVth z and in giving that Prince an account of 
Italy, ſuggeſted to him the idea of a connection with Mary of 
Medicis. After the battle of Ivry, he complimentcd the King 
in a ſhort Poem, which cloſes with the ing lines: | 

Auſpiciis vulgo peraguntur prælia regum, 
Perque duces illis gloria multa venit: 
Tu vincis virtute tua, nec militis hæc eſt; 
Illa tibi propria laurea parta manu. 


As he was travelling, foon afterwards, with his wife and fa- 


mily, which he deſigned ta ſettle at Tours, his party was 
intercepted by the enemy, and he was obliged to abandon his 
wife and her attendants, being prevailed on by their iutreaties 
to ſecure his own eſcape by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. —He 
aired to the King at Giſors, and foon obtained the reſtitu - 
tion of his family. On the death of Amyot, Biſhop cf 
Auxerre, well krown by his various Tranſlations from the 
Greek language, the King appoivted De Thou his Principal 
Librarian. In 1592, our Hiſtoiian was very Hear falling a 
victim to the plague, but happily Rruggled throus h hat dan» 
gerous diſtemper by the aſſiſtance of two ſkilful phyticians, 
who attended him at Tours.—In 1593, he began che moit 
important part of his Hiſtory ; and under this year he intro- 


duces in his Memoirs a long and ſpirited Poem addreſſed to 


Poſterity, in which he enters into a juſtification of biniſelf 


againſt the malignant attacks, which the manly and virtuous 


freedom of his writings had drawn upon him. It concludes 
with the following animated appeal to the ſpirit of his 
father: | | 


Vos O majorum Cineres, teque optime longis 
Soliciti genitor defuncte laboribus evi, 
Teſtor, pro patria nullas regaique falute 
Vitaviſſe vices, veſtra oirtute meaque 
Indignum nil feciſſe, et ſi tata tuliſſent, 
Prodeſſem ut patriæ, patriæ ſaccurrere, livor 
Abſiſtat, pietate mea meruiſſe petenti. 
Pura ad vos anima atque hodternz neſcia culpæ 
Deſcendam, quandogue novitiima vencrit hora, 
Noſtraque ſub tacitos ibit fauna integra mans, 


In 1594, he ſucceeded his uncle Auguſtin as Preſident a 


Mortier.— In 1596, he loft his valuable and learned friend 


Pithou, 
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Pithou, who firſt ſolicited him to undertake his Hiſtory, and 
had greatly aſſiſted him in the proſecution of that Jaborious 
work. Ho deeply the affectionate mind of De Thou 
was woundet| bv this event, appears from his long letter to 
Cataubon on the occation.——In 1 597, be began to be en- 
gaged in thoſe negotiations, which happily terminated in the 


famous edict of Nantes.——lIt may be proper to obſerve 


here, that De Thou was accuſed of being a Calviniſt, in 
contequerce of the part he acted in this buſineſs, as well as 
from the moderate tenor of his Hiftory ; and it is remark- 
able, that Sully ſeems in his Memoirs to countenance the 
accuſation. | | 


In 160t, our Hiſtorian ſuffered a ſevere domeſtic affliction 
in the lots of his wife. He celebrated her virtues, and his 
own connubial attzHion, in a Latin Poem: with thus, and a 
Greek epntaph on the ſame lady, written by Caſaubon, he 
terininates the Commentary of his own Life, of which the 
preceding account is an impericet abridgment.—— iis firit 
wife leaving him no children, he married, in 1603, Galparde 
de la Chattre, an accompliſhed lady of a noble family; who 
Laving brou.ht him three ſons and three daughters, died at 
the age of 39, 1646.—There is a fine letter of Daniel Hein- 
ſius, addreſled to our author on this occaſion, exhorting him 
to foi tiiude: but this unexpected domeſtic calamity, and the 


- milcries which befel his country on the murder of Henry the 


Great, are ſaid to have wounded his feeling mind ſo deeply, 
as to occaſion his death, which happened in May 1617.— 


Under the regency of Mary of Medicis, he had been one of 
the Directors general of the finances, maintaining the ſama 


reputation for integrity in that department, which he had 
ever pꝛeiei ved in his judicial capacity. 


The firſt part of his Hiſtory appeared in 1604, with a Pre- 


face ad lreſſed to Henry IV, juilly celebrated for its liberal and 


manly ſpirit.— But I muſt obſerve, that the following com- 


pliment to the King—Quicquid de ea ſtatueris juſſer iſve, pro 


divinz vocis oraculo mihi erit—was more than even that moſt 
amiable of Monarchs deſcived, as he ungratefully deſerted 
the cauſe of our Hittorian, in ſuffering his work to be pro- 


ſcribed by the public cenſure of Rome in 1609, as De Thou 


lainly intimates, in the following paſſage from one of his 
tters, written 1611:—Publicata prima parte Hiſtoriæ meæ] 
immane quam commoti ſunt pierique, five invidi, five factioſi, 
ye 
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ui mox proceres quoſdam, qui per ſe in talibus rebus 
bl vident, per calumnias aride conſictas, ut ſcis, in 
me concitayerunt, remque e veſtigio Romam detulerunt, 
et auctore maligne exagitato, facile pervicerunt, ut mo- 
roſi illi cenſores omnia mea ſiniſtre inter pretarentur, et præ- 
judicio per ſonæ opus integrum, cujus ne tertiam quidem 
partem legerant, przcipitato ordine damnarent. Rex cau- 
ſam meam initio quidem tuebatur, quamdiu proceres in aula 
infeftos habui. Sed paulatim ipſe eorundem aſtu infractus 
eft ; cognitoque Romæ per emiſſarios labare regem, poſt 
Offati et Serafini Cardinalium mihi amiciſſimorum obitum, 


et illuſtriſſimi Perronii ex urbe diſceſſum, iftus poſtremo in 


me direQus eſt, qui facile vitari potuit, ſi qui circa regem 
erant, tantz injuriæ ſenſum ad fe ac regni dignitatem perti- 
nere vel minima fignificatione præ ſe tuliſſent. Ita in aula 
omni ope deſtitutus, facile Komæ oppreſſus ſum. De Thou 
was preparing a new edition of his Hiſtory at the time of 
his death.— His paſſion for Latin verſe appears never to have 
forſaken him, as the lateſt effuſion of his pen was a little 


. — deſcriptive of his laſt illneſs, and an epitaph in which | 


draws the following juſt character of hin. ſelf z 


Mihi veritatis cura vitz commodis 
Antiquiorque charitatibus fuit, 

Nullique facto, voce nulli injurius, 

Injurias patienter aliorum tuli. 

Tu quiiquis es, qualiſque, quantuſque, O bone, 

Si cura veri eſt ulla, fi pietas movet, 


A me meiſque injuriam, quæſo, abſtine. 


The pious paternal prayer in the laſt line was very far 
from being crowned with ſucceſs. Francis, the eldeſt fon 
of De Thou, fell a victim to the reſentment which Cardinal 
Richelieu is ſaid to have conceived againſt him, from a pat- 
ſage in the great Hiſtorian, reflefting on the Richelicu fa- 
mily.— He was beheaded at Lyons, 1642, for having been 

ivy to 2 conſpiracy againſt the Cardinal.— Voltaire, with 
his uſual philanthropy and fpirit, inveighs againſt the ini- 


quity of this execution, in his Melanges, tom. iii. The 


curious reader may find a particular account of this tragical 


event in the laſt volume of that noble edition of Thuanus, 


which was publiſhed under the aufpices of Dr. Mead, and 


does great honour to our country, — ſhall cloſe this Note by 


1 tranſcribing 


ia Nr e 
tranſcribing from it the following ſpirited epitaph on the 


dentortunate victim. 


Hiſtoriam quiſquis vult ſcribere, ſcribere veram 
Nunc vetat Exitium, magne Thuane, tuum. 
Richeliæ ſtupis proavos I:ehile, Paterni | 
Crimen erat calami, quo tibi vita perit. 
Sanguine delentur nati monumenta parentis: 
Quz nomen dederant ſcripta, dedere necem. 
Tanti morte viri fic eit fancita Tyrannis: 
Vera loqui fi vis, diſce cruenta pati. 


NOTE XVL. Verse 364. 
Thy Wits, O France ! (as ev'nthy Critics own ) 


Support not Hiflory's majefitc tone.) To avoid every ap- 


pearance of national prejudice, I ſhall quote on this occaſion 


tome paliages from a very liberal French Critic, who has pat- 
ſed the fame judyinent on the Hiſtorians of bis country. 
The Marquis d'Argenſon, in a memoir read before the 
French Academy, 1755, not only contefies that the French 


Writers have failed in Hiftory, but even ventures to explain 


the cauſe of their i!] ſuccels. _ | 


Nous avons, ſays he, quelques morceaux, ou Ion trouve 
tout à la fois la fidelné, le gout, et le vrai ton Hiſtoire ; 


mais outre qu ils font en petit nombre, et tres-courts, les 


auteurs, à qui nous en ſommes redevables, ſe ſont defiẽ de 
leurs forces; ils ont craint de manquer d'haleine dans des 
ouvrages de plus longue etendue. 


Pourquoi les anciens ont-ils eu des Thucydides, des Xeno- 
phons, des Polybes, & des Tacites ? pourquoi ne pouvons 
nous leur comparer que des St. Reals, des Vertots, des Sar- 
1ahns ? neus ne devons point attribuer cette diſette a la deca- 
dence de 'Etprit humain. Il faut en chercher, ſi Poſe m'ex- 


pi imer ainũ, quelque raiſon nationale, quelque cauſe, qui ſoit 


particuliere aux Frangais . .. . . 
Quatre qualites principales ſont neceſiaires aux Hiſtoriens. 


1. Une critique exacte & ſavante, fondce fur des recherches 
laborieuſes, pour la collection des faits. 5 


2. Une grande profondeur en morale & en politique. 
3. Une 


manquera d'exemples a citer entre nos Auteuis. 
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3. Une imagination ſage, & fleurie, qui peigne les aRi. 
ons, qui deduiſe les cauſes, & qui preſente les reflexions avec 
clartẽ & fimplicite ; quelquefois avec feu, mais toujours avec 
gout & ElEgance. | 


4. Il faut de plus la conſtance dans le travail, un ſtyle ẽgal 


& ſoutenu, & une cxattitude infatig able, qui ne montre 


jamais ['impatience d'ayancer, ni de laiſi:ude pendant le cours 
d'une longue catricre, | 385 


Qui on ſepare ces qualitce, on trouvera des chefs-d"cenvres 
parmi nous, des Critiques, des Moralittes, des Politiques, des 
Peintres, & des literateuis laborievx, dont le produit nous 
ſurprend. Mais qu'on cherche ces quali:cs rafſemblces, on 
The 

critic then takes a rapid review of the French Hittorians, 
and proceeds to make the following lively remarks on the 


difficulty of writing Hittory in France, and the volatile cha- 


rafter of his countrymen—P]'ai deja prevenu Pune des ↄlus 


grandes difficul:&s pour les auters; ils detroient etre en 
meme tems hommes de cabinet et hommes du monde. Par 
| Fetude on ne connoit que les anciens, & les mœurs bour- 


geoiſes; & dans la bonne compagnie, on peid fon tems, Von 
ecrit peu, et Pon penſe encore moins. ..... | 


L'haleine manque à un Ecrivain Francois faute de con- 


ſtance; il entreprend légèrement de grands ouvrages, il les 


continue avec nonchalance, il les finit avec degout : $'il les 
abandonne quelque tems, il ne les reprend plus, & nous voy- 
ons que tous nos continuateurs ont Echoue. La laſſitude 
du ſoir fe reſſent de Vardeur du matin. Cꝰeſt dela qu'il nous 


arrive de n'avoir de bon, que de petits morceaux, ſoit en 


poeſie, ſoit en proſe . . . . . nous n'avons que . . . . . des 

morceaux Hiſtoriques, & preſque pas une Hiſtoire generale 

digne de Jouange, | | 
1 Choix des Memoires de I Academie, &c, 
Londres, 1777, tom. iii. p. 627. 
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NOTE I. VERrsE 30. 


| An D frake th affrighted world with dire portents.) There 
is a curious treatiſe of Dr. Warburton's on this ſubject, 
| Which is become very ſcarce ; it is entitled, © A critical and 
ac philoſophical Enquiry into the cauſes of prodigies and mi. 
c racles, as related by Hiſtorians, with an Eſſay towards re. 
ce ſtoring a method and purity in Hiſtory.“ It contains, like 
moſt of the compoiitions of this dogmatical Writer, a ſtran 
mixture of judicious criticiſm and entertaining abſurdity, in 
a ſtyle fo extraordinary, that I think the following ſpecimens 
of it may amuſe a reader, who has not happened to meet 
with this fingular book. —Having celebrated Raleigh and 
Hyde, as writers of true hiſtoric genius, he adds: © almoſt 
all the reſt of our Hiſtories want Life, Soul, Shape, and 
Body: a mere hodge-podge of abortive embryos and rotten 
carcaſes, kept in an unnatural ferment (which the vulgar 
| miſtake for real life) by the rank leven of prodigies and 
portents. Which cin't but afford good diverſion to the 
Critic, while he obſerves how naturally one of their own fa. 
bles is here mythologiz d and explain'd, cf a church yard 
carcaſe, raiſed and ſet a firutting b, the inflation of fome hel- 
4 ſuccabus within.” He then paſſes a heavy cenſure cn 
the antiquarian publications of Thomas Herne; in the cloſe 
of which he exclaims—*© Wonder not, reader, at the view 
of theſe extravagancies. The Hiſtoric Muſe, after much 
vain longing for a vigorous adorer, is now fallen under that 
indiſpoſition of her ſex, ſo well known by a depraved appe- 
| | 52 
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ute for traſh and cinders.” ——Having quoted two paſſages 


from this ſingular Critic, in which his metaphorical language 
is exceedingly groſs, candour obliges me to tranſcribe ano- 
ther, which is no leſs remarkable for elegange and beauty of 
expreſſion. In deicribing Salluſt, at one time the loud ad- 
vocate of public ſpirit, and afterwards ſnaring in the robbe- 


_ ries of Cæſar, he expreſſes this variation of character by the 


following imagery :—© No fooner did the warm aſpect of 
good fortune ſhine out again, but all thoſe exalted ideas of 
virtue and honour, rafed like a beautiful kind of froſt-work, 
in the cold ſeaſon of adverſity, diſſolved and diſappeared.” 
. | Enquiry, &c. London, 1727, page 17. 


NOTE II. vis 51. 


' On Francio now the Gallic page is mute, : 
And Britiſh Story drops the name of Brute.) The origin 


of the French nation was aſcribed by one of the Monkiſh 


Hiftorizns to Francio, 2 fon of Priam: Mr. Warton, who 
mentions this circumſtance in his Diſſertation on the origin of 
romantic fiction in Europe, ſuppoſes that the revival of Vir- 
gil's ZEneid, about the ſixth or ſeventh century, inſpired 


many nations with this chimerical idea of tracing their de- 


ſcent from the family of Priam. There is a very remark- 
able proof in the Hiſtorian Matthew of Weſtminſter, how 
fond the Engliſh were of conſidering themſelves as the de- 
ſcendants of the Trojan Brutus. In a letter from Edward 
the Firſt to Pope * we concerning the affairs of Scotland, 
the King boaſts of his Trojan predeceſſor in the following 
terms: Sub temporibus itaque Ely & Samuelis propheta- 
rum, vir quidam ſtrenuus et infignis, Brutus nomine, de 
genere Trojanorum, poſt excidium urbis Trojanæ cum mul- 
tis nobilibus Trojanorum applicuit in quandam Infulam 
tunc Albion vocatam, a gigantibus inhabitatam, quibus ſua 


et ſuorum ſeductis potentia et occiſis, eam nomine ſuo Bri- 


tanniam ſocioſque ſuos Britannos appellavit, & zdificavit ci- 
vitatem quam Trinovantum nuncupavit, quz modo Londi- 
num nuncupatur. Marr. W«=STMON. p. 439. 


NOTE III. VERSE 73. 
And Bacon's ſelf, for mental glory born, 
Meets, as her flawe, our f'ity, cr our. ſcoru.] I wiſh not to 


_ dwell invidiouſly on the failings of this immortal Genus; 


but it may be uſeful to remark, that no Hiſtorital work, 
though 
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though executed by a man of the higheſt mental abilities, 
can obtain a laſting reputation, if it be planned and written 
with a ſervilit of ſpirit.— This was evidently the caſe in 
Bacon's Hiſtory of Henry the VIith : it was the firſt work 
he engaged in after his diſgrace, and laid as a peace- offering 
at the feet of his maſter, the deſpicable James, who affect 
to conſider his great grandfather, the abje& and avaricious 

Henry, as the model of a King. It was therefore the aim 
of the unfortunate Hiſtorian to flatter this phantaſy of the 
royal pedant, for whom he wrote, and hz accordingly form- 
ed a coloſſal ſtatue to repreſent a pigmy.——lrt is matter of 
_ aſtoniſhment that Lord Bolingbroke, who in his political 
Works has written on the vices of this very King, with a 
force and beauty fo ſuperior to the Hiſtory in _—_— ſhould 

ſpeak of it as a work poſſeſſing merit ſufficient to bear a 
compariſon with the antients : on the contrary, the extreme 
awkwardnets of the taſk, which the Hiſtorian impoſed upon 
| himlelf, gave a weakneſs and embarraſſment to his ſtyle, 
which in his nobler works is clear, nervous, and manly. 
This will particularly appear from a few lines in his cha- 
rater of Henry.— This King, to ſpeak of him in terms 
equal to his deſerving, was one of the beſt fort of wonders, 
a wonder for wiſe men. He had parts, both in his virtues 
and his fortune, not fo fit for a common-place as for obſer- 
vation. . . . . His worth may bear a tale or two, that may put 
upon him ſomewhat that may ſeem divine.” —He then relates 
a dream of Henry's mother, the Lady Margaret: but the 
quotations I have made may be ſufficient to juſtify my re- 
mark; and, as Dr. Johnſon ſays happily of Milton, What 
Engliſhman can take delight in tranſcribing paſſages, which, 
if they leſſen the reputation of Bacon, diminiſh in ſome de- 
gree the honour of our country? | 


NOTE IV. Vers 92. 


Ant of that mountain make the flatue of a King.] An 
alluhon to the Architect Dinocrates, who offered to cut 
Mount Athos into a ſtatue of Alexander the Great. 


NOTE V. VERSE gr. 5 

As crown'd ith Indian laurels, nobly von, Sc.] This 
Rory is told on a ſimilar occaſion by Lucian. Having af- 
rid that hiſtorical flatterers oftes meet with the indigna- 
den they deisrve, he proceeds to this example: wITre Act - 
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og Lucian. Edit. Riollay, p. 28. 
The Critics are much divided on this paſſage : I have fol- 
lowed an interpretation very different from that adopted by 


a learned and judicious author, who has lately entered into 
a thorough diſcuſſion of all the anecdotes relating to this 


celebrated Conqueror, in a very elaborate and ſpirited diſ- 
ſertation, entitled, Examen critique des Hiſtoriens d'Alex- 


andre, Paris, 4to. 1775. But there is great probability 


in his conjecture, that the name of Ariſtobulus has flipt into 


the ſtory by ſome miſtake; and that the lycophant ſo juſtly 
reprimanded was Oneſicritus, who attended the hero of Ma- 
cedon in quality of Hiſtoriographer, and is cenſured by the 


judicious Strabo as the molt tabulous of all the Writers wha 


have engaged in his Hillory, For the reaſons which ſupport 
this conjecture, ſee the book I have mentioned, page 19. 


NOTE VI. Vers 115. 


In Dedications quietly inurn d, 2 | . 

They take more lying Praiſe than Ammon ſſ urn d.] As 
Hiſtory is the compoſition moſt frequently addreſſed to Prin- 
ces, modern Hiſtorians have been pecultarly tempted to this 
kind cf adulation.—Indeed Dedications in general are but 
too commonly a diigrace to letters. Perhaps a conciſe Hiſ- 
tory of this ſpecies of writing, and the fate of ſome re- 
markable Dedicators, might have a good influence towards 
correcting that proſtitution of talents, which is ſo often ob- 
terved in productions of this nature; and ſuch a work might 
be very amuſing to the lovers of literary anecdote.— The 
two moſt unfortunate Nedications that occur to my remem- 
brance, were written by Joſhua Barnes, and Dr. Pearce, 
late Biſhop of Rocheitcr : The firſt dedicated his Hiſtory of 
Fdward the Id, to James the IId. and vnluckily compa- 
red that Monarch to the moſt valiant of his predeceſſors, 
juſt before his timidiy led him to abd:cate the _ | 

t 
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the ſecond dedicated his edition of Tully de Oratore to 

Lord Macclesfield, and as unluckily celebrated his patron 

| as à model of public virtue, not many years before he 

was impeached in parliament, and fined FL. 30,000 for the 

iniquity of his uct in the office of Chancellor. | 
NOTE VII. VERSE 135. 

till can Herrera, mourning o er bis urn, 

His dying pangs to bliſsful rapture turn.) Antonio de Her- 
rera, a Spaniſh Hiſtorian of — reputation, deſcribes the 
death of Philip II. in the following terms: V fue coſa 
de notar, que aviendo dos, o tres horas antes que eſpiraſſe, 

tenido un paraxiſmo tan violento, que le tuvieron por aca- 

bado, cubriendole el roſtro con un panno, abrio los ojos 
con gran eſpiritu, y tomò el crucifixo de mano dg Don 
Hernando de Toledo, y con gran devocion, y ternura le 
besò muchas vozes, y a la imagen de neuſtra Sennora de 
Monſerrate, que eſtava en la candela. Pareciò al Argo- 


diſpo de Toledo, a los confeſſores, y a quantos fe hallaron 


preſentes, que era impoſſible, que naturalmente huvieſſe po- 
dido bolyer tan preſto, y con tan vivo eſpiritu, fino que 

devio de tener en aquel punto alguna viſion y favor del 
cielo, y que mas fue rapto que paraxiſmo : luego bolvio 
al agonia, y ſe fue acabando poco a poco, y con pequenno 
movimiento ſe le arrancò el alma, domingo a treze de Se- 
tiembre a las cinco horas de la mannana, fiendo ſus ulti - 
mas palabras, que moria como Catolico en la Fe y obedi- 
_ encia de la ſanta Igleſia Romana; y aſſi acabo eſte gran 
| Monarca con la miſma prudencia con que vivio: por lo 
qual (meritamente) ſe le dio el atributo de prudente. 

Hit. General del Mundo, por Ant. Herrera, Madrid 

| 1612. Tom. iii. f. 777. 

Aſter ſpeak ing ſo freely on the vices of this Monarch, it is 
hut juſt to obſerve, that Philip, who poſſeſſed all the ſedate 
cruelty of the cold-blooded Octavius, reſembled him alſo 
in one amiable quality, and was fo much a friend to let- 
ters, that his reign may be conſidered as the Auguſtan 
age of Spaniſh literature. His moſt bloody miniſter, the 
mercileſs Alva, was the Mecznas of that wonderful and 
voluminous Poet, Lope de Vega. I cannot help regret- 
ting that the two eminent Writers, who have lately deli- 
neated the reigns of Charles the Vth, and his Son Philip, 
o happily in our language, have entered fo little into the 
literary Hiſtory of thoſe times. 

NOTE 
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NOTE VIII. vis 153. 
Nor hope to flain, on baſe Detraction's ſcroll, 


A Tully's morals, or a Sidney's foul !] Dion Caſſius, the 
ſordid advocate of deſpotiſm, endeavoured to depreciate the 
character of Cicero, by inſerting in his Hiſtory the moſt in- 


decent Oration that ever diſgraced the page of an Hiftorian, 


—In the opening of his 46th book, he introduces Q. Fuſius 


Calenus haranguing the Roman ſenate againſt the great or- 


nament of that aſſembly, calling Cicero a magician, and 


accuſing him of proſtituting his wife, and committing in- 
ceſt with his — Some late hiſtorical attempts to fink 
the reputation of the great Algernon Sidney, are ſo recent, 


that they will occur to the remembrance of almoſt every 


he NOTE IX. VERSE 179. 
Nor leſs the blemiſh, tho of different kind, YE 
From falſe Philoſophy's conceits refin'd | &c,) The ideas 

in this paſſage are chiefly borrowed from the excellent obſery- 


_ ations on Hiſtory in Dr. Gregory's Comparative View. As 


that engaging little volume is fo generally known, I ſhall 
not lengthen theſe Notes by tranſcribing any part of it ; but 


I thought it juſt to acknowledge my _ to an Au- 


thor, whoſe ſentiments I am proud to adopt, as he unites 
the nobleſt affections of the heart to great elegance of mind, 


and is juſtly ranked among the moſt amiable of moral writers, 


NOTE X. VERSE 218. 

To ſpeak no Falſehood ; and no Truth ſuppreſs.) Quis ne- 
ſcit, primam eſſe Hiſtoriæ legem ne quid falſi dicere audeat ? 
deinde, ne quid veri non audeat. De Oratore, Lib. ii. 

Voltaire has made a few juſt remarks on the ſecond part of 
this famous Hiſtorical maxim; and it certainly is to be under. 
ſtood with ſome degree of limitation. The ſentence of the 


_ amiable Pliny, ſo often quoted—Hiitoria quoquo modo ſeripta 


dvjectat=is liable, I apprehend, to ſtill more objections. 


NOTE XI. VEeRsE 266. 


A woſte of Genius in the toil of Knoles.) Richard Knolles, 
a native of Northamptonſhire, educated at Oxford, publiſh- 
cd, in 1510, a Hiſtory of the Turks, An Author of our 
ae, to whom both criticiſim and morality have very high ob- 
| | ligations, 
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_ has beſtowed a liberal encomium on this neglected 
iRorian 3 whoſe character he cloſes with the following juſt 
obſervation : 


% Nothing could have ſunk this Author in obſcurity, but 
the remoteneſs and barbarity of the people whoſe ſtory he 
relates. It ſeldom s, that all circumſtances concur tv 
| happineſs or fame. nation which produced this great 
Hiſtorian, has the grief of ſeeing his genius employed upon 
a foreign and unintereſting ſubje&t ; and that Writer, who 
might os ſecured perpetuity to his name, by a Hiſtory of 
his own country, has expoſed himſelf to the danger of ob- 
 livion, by recounting enterprizes and revolutions, of which 

none deſire to be informed.” | JT 

e | RAMBLER, Vol. III. No. 122. 
NOTE XII. VERSE 330. 

And read your juſt reward in Brady's fate !] Robert 
Brady, born” in Norfolk, was Profeſſor of Pho in the 
Vnirxrerſity of Cambridge, which he repreſented in Parlia- 
ment.—He was Maſter of Caius College, and Phyſician in 
ordinary to James II. He publiſhed, in 16 4, a Hiſtory 
of England, from the invaſion of Julius Cæſar to the death 
of Richard the Second, in three volumes folio : and died in 
2700.—Hts character cannot be more juſtly or more forcibly 
expreſſed, than in the words of a living Author, who has 
lately vinaicated the antient conſtitution of our country with 


great depth of learning, and with all the energy of genius 
inſpirited by freedom. 8 | | 1 


„ Of Dr. Brady it ought to be remembered, that he was 
the ſlave of a faction, and that he meanly proftituted an 
excellent underſtanding, and admirable quickneſs, to vindi- 
cate tyranny, and to deſtroy the rights of his nation.” 
| STUART's View of Society in Europe. 
Notes, page 327. 


NOTE XIII. VERSE 381. 


Like the dumb ſon of Craſus, in the firife.] Nerodotus 
relates, that a Perſian ſoldier, in the ſtorming of Sardis, was 
preparing to kill Crœſus, whoſe perion he did not know, 
and who, giving up all as loſt, neglected to defend his own 
life; a fon of the unfortunate Monarch, who had 2 

N umb 


thor the following 
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dumb from his infancy, and who never ſpake afterwards, 


found utterance, in that trying moment, and preſeryed his 


father, by exclaiming ** O kill not Croeſus !” 


NOTE XIV. Ves E 387. 


Leſs eager to correct, than to revile.) This is perhaps a 
juſt deſcription of The folemical Divine, as a general charac- 
ter : but there are ſome authors of that claſs, to whom it 
can never be applied, Dr. Watſon, in particular, will be 
ever mentioned with honour, as one of the happy few, who 
have preſerved the purity of juſtice and good manners in a 
zealous defence of religion; who have given elegance and 
ſpirit to controverſial writing, by that liberal elevation of 
mind, which is equally removed from the meanneſs of flat- 


1 * 


NOTE xv. vas 393. 


1 


animated and judicious defence of this paſſion in Fitzoſborne's_ 
Letters. —But I muſt content myſelf. with barely referring 
my Reader to that amiable Moralift, as I fear I have al- 


ready extended theſe Notes to ſuch a length, as will expoſe 


me to the ſeverity of criticiſm. Indeed I tremble in review- 
ing the ſize of this Comment: which I cannot cloſe without 
entreating my Reader to believe, that its bulk has ariſen 
from no vain ideas of the value of my own Poem, but from 


| a defire to throw collected light on a ſubject, which appeared 


to me of importance, and to do all the juſtice in my power 
to many valuable writers, whom I wiſhed to celebrate. 


"Thoſe who are inclined to cenſure, will perhaps think this 
apology inſufficient; and I foreſee that ſome haſty Critics 


will compare the length of the Poem with that of the An- 

notations, and then laying down the book without peruſing 

either, they will apply perhaps (not unhappily) to the Au- 
12 couplet of Dr. Young: 

Sure, next to writing, the moſt idle thing 

Is gravely to harangue on what we ſing. 


| Tpeedih will be Publiſhed, 
2. A Pozricau EP1STLE to an eminent Painter. 
| 2, ELEGY on the Death of Joun THORNTON, "_ 


_ Ops to Mr. Howard, Author of « The preſent 
« State of the Priſons in England.” 


See Een all writ by Gr Har- 


